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DR. JOSEPH PARRISH. 


AT one of the broadest parts of our 
noble Delaware sits the quaint old city 
of Burlington. Like all American cities 
it boasts some of the latest inventions 
of progress. A railroad threads its prin- 
pal thoroughfare, and electricity has 
succeeded the dimmer age of gas in il- 
luminating its highways. Crafts of 
many kinds dot the blue river on whose 
banks it rests queen of all, at least by 
right of age. Yet it contains an indi- 
viduality wholly its own, and in some 
respects resembles a city of medizval 
mould set down in the midst of the 
bustle of the New World. We might 
call it a meeting of the ages. Fronting 
the water are houses, constructed in all 
the fashions of modern architecture, 
albeit the Renaissance in Queen Anne 
style is represented among them. 

But walk with me in some of the an- 
tiquated parts where the iconoclast of 
advance has not despoiled the old, and 
with trowel and hammer built on the 
site of destruction the airy homes that 
so frequently, in their insecurity, make 
the word advance a misnomer. Better 
the heavy beams and rafters of our 
forefathers, their low ceilings and deep 
embrasures that protected life, than 
many of the flimsy structures that 
menace it to-day. On some of these old 
timers lichens have painted their pecu- 
liar green, and the light gains admission 
through tiny diamond-shaped panes, 
that carry one to Padua, or some time- 
worn city in the green shires of Eng- 
land or bonny Scotland. A space be- 
yond the city is Oxmead, the old coun- 
tryjestate which gave name to one of 
the handsomest country drives in 
America. This drive, passing by villas, 
farm houses, wooded dells and forests, 
joins one which takes us to Lorillard’s, 
where some of the famous kings of the 
turf have resided. 

With all its modern touches, Burling- 
ton, until within the last few years, was 
accounted a finished city. In peram- 
bulating her streets one would find an 


absence of that haste and worry gener- 
ally depicted on the faces of America’s 
citizens. A Rip-Van-Winkleism, if I 
may so express it, hovered over all. The 
ladies and gentlemen sauntered non- 
chalantly, as if they had stepped out of 
the year 1590, instead of breathing in 
this dashing, surprising nineteenth cen- 
tury. Within the past few years, how- 
ever, the lethargy has been broken, and 
a spirit of enterprise awakened. New 
houses, and whole blocks and streets of 
houses have sprung up, and trade re- 
ceived afresh impetus. Scattered among 
the new are still a few old landmarks, 
noteworthy among which are J. Fenni- 
more Cooper’s birthplace, and coming 
down the years to our own times, stands 
the home that sheltered General Grant’s 
family during our great conflict. The 
railroad, which leaves Burlington on its 
way to Philadelphia, runs for some dis- 
tance parallel to the road once known 
as the King's highway, and over which 
King George’s troops marched before 
they were whipped from the soil by our 
sturdy progenitors. All around this 
spot we hear the old Dutch and Hessian 
names, Van Rensselaer, Van Kirk, 
Vansciver, Wigan, Schuyler, and 
others ; names, some of which repre- 
sented the rank and file of men who 
gave their blood in freedom’s cause, and 
also names, which by grit and worth 
have scaled the heights of fame. 

In this historical atmosphere the name 
of Joseph Parrish shines resplendent. 
Although born in Philadelphia the 11th 
of November, 1818, much of his ma- 
turer life has been spent in Burlington, 
and the associations of his boyhood 
cluster about the old Oxmead estate, the 
home of his ancestors. It is in Burling- 
ton, too, that he now rests on his oars. 
In this age, when everything has a ten- 
dency to resolve itself into science, or, 
at least, be viewed from that standpoint, 
it may not be irrelevant to mention, en 
passant, the grandfather of Dr. Parrish, 
if for nothing else to illustrate the law 
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of heredity, showing how closely the 
son has followed in the footsteps of his 
honored ‘sire. John Cox, the founder 
of Oxmead, an estate, which in its most 
flourishing days numbered eight hun- 
dred acres, and was kept on the scale of 
English country mansions, was the 
maternal grandfather of Dr. Parrish, 
andja Quaker of the old-fashioned or- 
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could hold the interest and close atten- 
tion of his congregation for much more 
than half an hour. His sermons and 
prayers were alike short, but his acts of . 
philanthropy and kindness were un- 
ceasing. He had an evening school in 
winter for his farm boys and hired 
people, as well as for such of his bound 
people who might be there. He was 
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HOUSE IN WHICH J. FENNIMORE COOPER WAS BORN, 


thodox type. He was a man of fine 
presence, full of suavity, and that famed 
hospitality, which, sad to say, is becom- 
ing, amid the complexity of the domes- 
tic problems agitating the world of to- 
day, a rare virtue. He was a minister 
of the Society of Friends, and frequently 
said he did not know a preacher who 


fond of children and often took part in 
their games, and not only assisted in 
unraveling their riddles and conun~ 
drums, but originated many for their 
amusement. So deep was his attach- 
ment for the little ones that in the last 
hours of his life, in his 93rd year, he 
unconsciously indulged in rehearsing 
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their conversations and entertainments. 
The following furnishes an example of 
his quaint and kindly way of admonish- 
ing. One summer afternoon he was 
sitting quietly on his piazza, while in 
front of him on the lawn were some 
boys playing, among whom was his lit- 
tle grandson Joseph Parrish. Some- 
thing occurring which aroused the in- 
dignation of the youthful Joseph, he 
proceeded to administer condign pun- 
ishment to the offending playmate in 
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historical value bearing on the death 
scene of John Randolph of Roanoke, in 
which Dr. Parrish the elder played a. 
conspicuous part. The paper has been 
kindly furnished me by the present Dr. 
Parrish. 
‘From the Deposition of Dr. Joseph 
Parrish in John Randolph’s case. 
‘*The morning of the day that John 
Randolph died I received an early and 
urgent message to visit him. Severab 
persons were in the room, but left it, 








HOUSE IN WHICH GENERAL GRANT'S FAMILY LIVED. 


the shape of a hearty kick, whereupon 
his grandfather, who from his coigne of 
vantage witnessed the assault, called 
him to the piazza and said: ‘‘ Joseph, 
I saw thee kick one of thy playfellows, 
but it was not properly done; next time 
thee has occasion to kick anybody thee 
must do it with both thy feet at once.” 
Before leaving the ancestry of my 
subject I can not forbear giving to the 
public some statements from a paper of 


except his servant John, who appeared 
affected at the situation of his dying 
master. I remarked to John that I had 
seen his master very low several times. 
before and he had revived, and perhaps. 
he would again; the patient directly 
said, ‘John knows better than that.’ 
The interview of the morning was par- 
ticularly impressive. I had not been 
long with him before he looked at me 
with great intensity and said in a very 
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earnest and distinct voice: ‘I confirm 
‘every disposition in my will, especially 
that respecting my slaves, whom I have 
manumitted and for whom I have made 
provision.’ This declaration to me was 
altogether unexpected; it involved a 
subject which in our previous interviews 
had never been touched. It was one I 
should not have introduced. I assured 
him that I was rejoiced to hear such a 
declaration from him; he appeared 
anxious to impress iton my mind. Soon 
after this I proposed to go for a short 
time, to attend an urgeot message re- 
ceived just before I left home, assuring 
my patient that I would return as speed- 
ily as possible. He positively objected 
tomy leaving him. ‘ You must not go, 
you can not, you shall not leave me.’ 
He called to his servant John to take 
care that the Doctor did not leave the 
room, and John accordingly locked the 
‘door, and soon reported: ‘Master, I 
have locked the door and put the key in 
my pocket; the Doctor can’t go now.’ 
My proposal to leave him for a short 
time, even on a promise of return, evi- 
‘dently irritated him for a moment. 

‘*Tt may show the situation of his 
mind when I state that in the moment 
of excitement to which I referred he 
said, ‘If youdo go you need not return.’ 
I appealed to him as to the propriety of 
such an order, inasmuch as I was only 
‘desirous of discharging my duty toward 
another patient who might stand in need 
of assistance. His manner instantly 
changed and he said, ‘I retract that ex- 
pression.’ I told him I thought I un- 
‘derstood him distinctly on the subject 
he had communicated, and I presumed 
the will would explain itself fully. He 
replied in his peculiar way: ‘No, you 
don’t understand, I know you don’t. 
Our laws are extremely particular on 
the subject of slaves ; a will may manu- 
mit them, but provision for their subse- 
quent support requires that a declaration 
be made in the presence of a white wit- 
ness, and it is requisite that the witness 
after hearing the declaration should 


continue with the party and never lose 
sight of nim until he is gone or dead. 
You are a good witness for John. You 
see the propriety and importance of 
your remaining with me. Your patients 
must make allowance for the force of 
your situation.’ I saw and I felt the 
force of the appeal. 

‘‘The interest of the scene increased 
every moment. I was now locked in 
the chamber with a dying statesman of 
no common order, one whose command- 
ing talents, elevated political station, 
combined with great eccentricity of char- 
acter, had spread his fame not only 
through his native land, but over Eu- 
rope. He then said, ‘John told me this 
morning, ‘‘ Master, you are dying;”’ I 
made no attempt to conceal my views; 
on the contrary I assured him I would 
speak to him with entire candor on the 
occasion, and told him it had been rath- 
er a subject of surprise that he had con- 
tinued so long. He now made his 
preparations to die. Between him and 
his faithful servant there appeared to be 
a complete understanding. He directed 
John to bring him his father’s breast- 
button, which was immediately pro- 
duced. He then directed him to place 
it in the bosom of his shirt. It was an 
old fashioned large sized gold stud. John 
placed it in the button-hole of the shirt 
bosom, but to fix it completely required 
a hole on the opposite side, when this 
was announced to his master, he quickly 
said, ‘Get a knife and cut one.’ 

‘*T handed my penknife to John, who 
cut the hole and fixed the valued relic to 
the satisfaction of the dying patient. A 
napkin was also called for and was 
placed by John upon the breast of the 
patient. For a short time he lay per- 
fectly quiet, his eyes were closed and I 
concluded he was disposed to sleep. He 
suddenly roused from this state with the 
word, ‘Remorse, remorse.’ It was 
twice repeated; at the last time at the 
top of his voice. Evidently with great 
agitation he cried out, ‘Let me see the 
word.’ No reply followed, having 
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learned enough of the character of my 
patient to ascertain that when I did not 
know ‘exactly what to say it was best to 
say nothing. He then exclaimed, ‘ Get 
a dictionary, let me see the word!’ I 
cast my eyes around me and told him I 
believed there was none in the room. 
*Write it down then; let me see the 
word.’ I picked up one of his ¢ards 
from the table, ‘ Randolph of Roanoke,’ 
and inquired whether I should write on 
that. ‘ Yes, nothing more proper.’ Then 
with my pencil I wrote ‘remorse.’ He 
took the card in his hand in a hurried 
manner and fastened his eye on it with 
great intensity, ‘ Write it on the back !’ 
he exclaimed. I did so and handed it to 
him again. 

**He was excessively agitated at this 
period—he repeated, ‘Remorse! You 
have no idea what itis, you can form no 
idea of it whatever; it has contributed 
to bring me to my present situation, but 
I have looked to the Lord Jesus Christ 


and I hope I have obtained pardon.’ 
He then said, ‘ Now let John take your 
pencil and draw a line under the word,’ 
which was accordingly done. 

**T inquired what was to be done with 
the card; he replied, ‘Put it in your 
pocket and take care of it, and when I 


am dead look at it.’ This was an im- 
pressive scene, all the plans of ambition, 
the honors, the wealth of this world had 
vanished as bubbles on the water. He 
knew and he felt that his very moments 
were few and even they were numbered. 
It afforded his physician an opportunity 
without being intrusive of offering to 
him a few serious observations, and 
pointing the expiring statesman to a 
hope beyond the grave. 

‘*My situation at this period was 
serious and embarassing, locked in the 
chamber of a patient and solemnly called 
upon as a witness, confirming a will 
already made for the liberation and sup- 
port of his slaves when the only human 
ear that heard these declarations except 
myself and the testator was one of the 
very slaves included in the_bequest ; it 


required no, unusual foresight to antici- 
pate the construction which might be 
put upon” such testimony ; perhaps in a 
distant court where the witness might 
be personally unknown, especially 
when added to this it was found he 
was a member of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, who had long since 
washed their hands from the stain of 
slavery, and whose. sentiments on that 
subject were universally known. I saw 
that under a charitable construction of 
the testimony the force of early impres- 
sions and the bias of education might be 
supposed to imperceptibly influence even 
an upright mind, and give a coloring to 
words and facts which to others differ- 
ently educated might be viewed in 
another light. 

‘*Under these views I introduced the 
subject of calling in some additional 
witnesses, and suggested sending down 
stairs for Edmund Badger, whose atten- 
tions were very great to him. He re- 
plied: ‘I-have already communicated 
that to him.’ I stated it was my inten- 
tion to be with him as steadily as possible 
until his death, but with his concurrence 
I would send for two young physicians 
who should remain and never lose sight 
of him until he was dead, and to whom 
he could make the declaration. Myson, 
Dr. Isaac Parish, and my friend and late 
pupil, Dr. Frances West, were proposed 
to him. He quickly asked, ‘Captain 
West of the Packet?’ On receiving an 
affirmative reply he said, ‘Send for him, 
he is the man—I’ll have him.’ From 
some circumstances that had come to my 
knowledge I had reason to believe that. 
Captain James West was a favorite with 
the patient. Before the door was un- 
locked he pointed to a bureau and re- 
quested that I should take from it a 
remuneration for my services. To this 
I promptly objected, informing him that 
I should feel as though I were acting 
indelicately to comply. Hethen waived 
the subject by saying in England it is 
always customary. 

‘*The witnesses were now sent for and 
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soon arrived. The dying man was 
propped up in bed with pillows, nearly 
erect. Those only who know his form 
and singular physiognomy can form an 
idea of his appearance at this moment. 
Being extremely sensitive to cold, he had 
a blanket over his head and shoulders, 
and he directed John to place his hat on 
over the blanket. The hat bore evident 
marks of age and was probably the one 
exposed to the peltings of the storm 
during the discomforts on the day of his 
arrival. 

‘* With a countenance full of sorrow, 
John stood close to the bedside of his 
dying master. The four witnesses, viz.: 
Edmund Badger, Dr. Francis West, my 
son, Dr. Isaac Parrish, and myself were 
placed in a semi-circle in full view. It 
was evidently an awfully interesting 
moment to the patient. He rallied all 
the expiring enei gies of mind and body 
to this last effort ; his whole soul seemed 
concentrated in the act ; his eyes flashed 
Pointing to- 


feeling and intelligence. 
ward us with his long index finger, he 


thus addressed us: I confirm all the 
directions in my will respecting my 
slaves, and direct them to be enforced 
particularly in regard to a provision for 
their support;’ and then raising his 
arm as high as he could, he brought it 
down with his open hand on the shoul- 
der of his favorite John, adding these 
words, ‘especially for this man.’ At 
the close of this exhausting effort I re- 
marked to my fellow witnesses that my 
patient a short time before informed me, 
in private, that according to the laws of 
Virginia a will might manumit slaves, 
yet in order for their subsequent sup- 
port it was necessary that a declaration 
should be made in the presence of one 
or more white witnesses, who after re- 
ceiving it from the party should remain 
and never lose sight of him until he was 
dead. I then appealed to thedying man 
to know whether I had stated it cor- 
rectly: he replied, ‘Yes,’ and grace- 
fully waving his hand as a token of our 
dismission, he said, ‘The young gentle- 


men will remain with me.’ I took 
leave with an assurance that I would 
return as speedily as possible and remain 
with him. 

‘‘After an absence of perhaps an hour 
or more, and about fifty minutes before 
his decease, I returned to his sick room 
—but now the scene was changed; his 
keen, penetrating eye had lost its ex- 
pression ; his powerful mind had given 
way, and he appeared totally incapable 
of giving any correct directions relative 
to his worldly concerns. To record what 
took place may not be required, further 
than to say that almost to the last mo- 
ment some of his eccentricities could be 
seen lingering about him. . 

‘** He had entered within the dark val- 
ley of the shadow of death, and what 
was passing in his chamber was like the 
distant voice of words which fell with 
confusion on the ear: the further this 
master-spirit receded from human view, 
the sounds became less distinct, until 
they were finally lost in the deep recesses 
of the valley, and all that was mortal of 
Randolph of Roanoke was hushed in 
death. 

‘*In conclusion perhaps it may be 
proper for me clearly and distinctly to 
state that at the time he made the declar- 
ation in my presence relative to his will 
he was capable of correctly discrimina- 
ting between thing and thing, and he 
also possessed tenacity of memory; hence 
I give it as my decided belief that he was 
of sound, disposing mind and memory. 
Early on the afternoon of the day on 
which John Randolph died it was con- 
cluded by the four witnesses to commit 
to writing the declaration which he had 
made according to their understanding 
of them. This I did in a room contigu- 
ous to the one wherein he died, and 
where his corpse was then lying, and 
the original paper is now in my pos- 
session. 

‘“*The paper hereto annexed, marked 
and subscribed with my name, is a copy 
of the same. 


(Signed) JOSEPH PaRRISsH.” 
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Dr. Joseph Parrish, the second bearer 
of that illustrious mame, has had a 
checkered career and one of interest in 
both public and private life. Early in 
his professional career he started the 
New Jersey Medical Reporter, and 
while editing it attended also to his 
practice. We find him in the flower of 
manhood at Rome, the once proud mis- 
tress of the world, interviewing princes 
of the church, and reaching with suc- 
cess the Papal Throne itself in his im- 
petuous desire to reform abuses which 
he found so startling in the asylums and 
hospitals of that city. Again he is on 
his native soil, amid the smoke and car- 
nage of battle, having during the Rebel- 
lion entered the Sanitary Commission, 
and although by education and religion 
he morally condemned war, filled with 
pity for the wounded and dying, he 
thrust aside all personal feeling of ob- 
jection and was found among the suf- 
fering humanity that filled the camps 
and bloody fields, as he had been about 
the peaceful couches of the rich and 
poor. 

So great was the trust of our own 
Government in Dr. Parrish, that later 
he was appointed by President Grant 
to negotiate a treaty with the hostile 
Indians in the territory north of Texas. 
He, however, was obliged to decline on 
account of the illness of his wife, but his 
brother, Edward Parrish, undertook the 
commission, and after successfully set- 
tling the difficulties of the Red Men, died 
in their midst. Subsequently these war- 
like tribes sent a delegation of their 
Chiefs to Washington, and after confer- 
ring with the Great Father there they 
paid a visit of respect to Dr. Parrish, 
during which by means of pantomime 
they gave him a description of his broth- 
er’s death. So vivid and touching was 
the portrayal of these poor, rude children 
of the forest, that nothing was wanting 
to convey the full details of the sad 
death of their pale-faced friend. The 
tribes of the Kiowas, Comanches, Arra- 
pahoes, Caddoes, Delawares, and others, 
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were represented by their Chiefs, upon 
whom Dr. Parrish bestowed a kind hos- 
pitality, feasting them not only on 
viands for the grosser man, but reaching 
their higher emotions through music. 
He also delivered a speech which for 
simplicity and clearness may take rank 
with those delivered by his kinsman 
William Penn, when under the spread- 
ing woods which once covered the place 
where his city now stands, he made his 
amicable treaties with the Red Skins, 
and taught mankind that peace is better 
than war. 

The fame of Dr. Parrish spreading 
abroad, he was summoned to appear be- 
fore the English Parliament, and the 
testimony there taken in regard to ine- 
briety as a disease, was published by the 
British government. Some years sub- 
sequently he was again sent as a dele- 
gate from the American Association for 
the Study and Cure of Inebriety to the 
International and Colonial Congress 
held in Westminster Hall, London. 
Among the first to organize sanitariums 
for the cure of inebriety, he has lived to 
see them multiply at home and abroad. 
Fifty houses, public and private, have 
been established in America alone, and 
so valuable was his testimony in London 
that it led to the enactment of laws by 
Parliament for the establishment of re- 
treats throughout Great Britain. 

If inebriety is a symptom of disease, 
prison bars and strait-jackets will not 
cure it. True, by such discipline it may 
be temporarily lessened or removed, but 
when occasion offers, it will return in 
aggravated form. He condemned these 
severe methods with all the vehemence 
of his nature, and protested against their 
illegality. The inebriate members of 
the community he insisted must be cared 
for in retreats as diseased brothers, and 
restored as valuable citizens. In the ad- 
vocacy of this theory it was inevitable 
that he should come into collision with 
opponents. Nothing daunted, with the 
energy of a strong nature he pursued 
the path marked out for himself. From 
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the make of his mind, as well as his 
moral seriousness, he had a true sense 
of the eternal fitness of things, and he 
saw if there is any approach to a hap- 
pier life the advance must be made on 
the lines already indicated. 

Dr. Parrish does not treat the subject 
of inebriety entirely from an ethical 
point, but believing it to be a physical 
malady, as such is to be attacked from 
the physician's standpoint ; moral re- 
sponsibility must be considered, but 
holds 4 secondary rather than a primary 
place in the treatment. Under this con- 
viction prohibitory laws do not prohibit, 
nor do acts of state legislatures or Con- 
gress extinguish disease, or for that mat- 
ter make humanity moral. No! legisla- 
tion alone can not suppress inebriety ; 
it is for benevolent persons, or voluntary 
organizations, or individual men and 
women who feel their kinship to the 
unfortunate, to undertake the work for 
which the state is inadequate. It is the 
function of the state to accomplish by 
legislation the general elevation of hu- 
man life and the improvement of the 
material condition of the people, but to 
minister to a body diseased it can not, 
save by indirect methods, such as char- 
tering retreats in which these subjects 
may obtain proper care and attention. 
Necessarily restoration depends much 
upon their own efforts, the remedy being 
subjective rather than objective, and 
does not therefore come within the do- 
main of penal law, which exists for the 
punishment of evil-doers and the pro- 
tection of man’s rights, not for the cure 
of nervous maladies. Norcan law alone 
raise the standard of existence. Part of 
its duty is to discriminate between crimes, 
and minister accordingly. By treating 
inebriety as a disease, and not as a crime- 
the subjects thereof are encouraged to 
healthy effort, and manhood is strength, 
ened and reinstated. Prohibition is a 
scheme of reform, it is claimed by Dr. 
Parrish and those like him. To be of 
real value it should strike at the root of 
the evil, and this can best be attained by 
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reaching the ethical nature of man. In 
the majority of cases moral suasion is 
more satisfactory in its results than 
force, and to reach dipsomania there is, 
so far as we now know, but one method— 
attack it as a physical disease—a morbid 
condition of the nerves through heredity 
transmission, or other abnormal neuro- 
logical causes, in which the will is in- 
volved to such an extent as prevents 
free action. 

The scope of this paper does not admit 
of debating the matter fully here ; suffice 
it for the present to say that Dr. Parrish 
has taken a step which is of vast import- 
ance in solving one of the most moment- 
ous problems in sociology. He may be 
called the father of the American Asso- 
sociation for the Study and Cure of 
Inebriety. _To his faculty of organiza- 
tion the society owes much of its success, 
and what at first appeared an untenable 
theory became an actual realization, and 
it now stands upon a firm basis. The 
work indeed has been steadily widening 
and deepening until most obstacles which 
impeded its progress have disappeared. 

Dr. Parrish has marked gifts of many 
kinds, a largeness of intellect in hand- 
ling the subject he discusses, a masculine 
sagacity, and not only that ‘‘touch of 
nature” that makes the world akin, his 
active benevolence has been the result 
in part of his organization, and in part 
of the manners of that remarkable 
spiritual society in which he was born. 
His place in the medical life of his 
country is unique, It is not merely as 
an eminent physician, neurologist and 
writer that his name will live, but as a 
philanthropist. As a writer he possesses 
versatility. In his simple exposition of 
the subject of inebriety he is always 
felicitous, and whether as editor, lecturer 
or writer he invariably arrests and holds 
the attention. As editor, he created the 
New Jersey Medical Reporter, which 
later on merging into the Philadelphia 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, has 
lived half a century. He also edited 
The Probe and Medical Mirror. y 
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can not perhaps better illustrate his man- 
ner of speech than by quoting from an 
address he delivered on education. He 
said: ‘‘Money spent in education is 
money invested ‘with the most reliable 
security, and yields the most tangible 
interest ; money spent in philanthropic 
effort is money invested with security 
equally valid, and a return of per cent- 
age that can not be counted. Look 
abroad for a few moments upon the 
claimants who are asking for protection 
in our midst. There are hundreds of 
thousands of bright children asking the 
State for money to build school-houses 
and pay teachers. Her ear is open, her 
great heart throbs; for a moment her 
generous hand trembles, and then is 
opened ; for her children have cried, and 
she can not turn from the cry of her 
children. School-houses are built; 
teachers are paid. The people are edu- 
cated, and she gets back in the shape of 
mind, and the product of minds in the 
shape of morals, and the fruits of mor- 
ality, ten fold more than she gave. 
Look again. There are her speechless 
children, mute and deaf. They stand 
in silent, touching dignity, and look at 
the great purse of the commonwealth, 
while their hearts throb in earnest 
appeal for houses and teachers to give 
what is needed for this class of infirmity, 
and while they stand, and look, and 
yearn the treasure is given, and the 
good mother of these unfortunates takes 
back from them abundant rewards that 
are more valuable than the gold she 
gave; and she is all the better and 
nobler for her giving. 

Dr. Parrish’s writings embrace a wide 
field, and have attracted attention at 
home and abroad ; among them may be 
mentioned ‘‘ Philosophy of Intemper- 
ance ;” ‘‘ Classification and Treatment 
of Inebriates;” ‘‘Intemperance as a 
Disease;” ‘‘Opium Intoxication;” ‘The 
Pathology of Intoxication;” ‘‘ Alcoholic 
Inebriety; ” besides numerous br: chures 
and lectures delivered on important oc- 
casions. But he has not written merely 


in the silence of his study, he has, as we 
have seen, created activities that shall 
go on when his generation and succeed- 
ing ones are mouldering in the dust. 

The teacher-physician is of medium 
height, inclined to stoutness, and al- 
though his three-score years and ten 
have been reached, he has all the spirit 
and playfulness ofa boy. With a dark, 
penetrating eye, twinkling now and 
again with merriment, and a flowing 
white beard, this combination of youth 
and age is very attractive. Simple in 
tastes and habits he has something of 
reticence akin to reserve, but this latter 
is in reality the outcome of a native 
modesty which, as is always the case in 
true merit, knows not its own high 
worth. Withal he is one of the most 
independent of men, contented that right 
prevail, though the heavens fall. Pos- 
sessing abundant humor, with -which 
there is a perfect blending of pathos and 
imagination, he can draw with admira- 
ble verve upon a store of anecdotes and 
reminiscences ranging from grave to 
gay. 

In assisting the down-trodden, the 
inebriate, the idiot, the weak of our 
race, the dominating desire of his life is 
realized, crowning his years with that 
halo of benevolence, which quality stood 
Abou Ben Adhem in such good stead. 
Its evening is passing tranquilly, sur- 
rounded by those who revere and love 
him. Alas! those ‘‘ nearer and dearer 
still,” the beloved wife and children, 
await him in that mysterious hereafter; 
but there are still left to brighten his 
days a little grandaughter, his sisters, 
nieces and nephews. Upon one of the 
latter, Dr. Wm. Parrish, has fallen his 
mantle. His youngest brother, Mr. 
Samuel Parrish, lives near him, and is 
known in private circles as a Shake- 
spearian scholar. I should not omit to 
mention, as belonging to the family en- 
vironment, Col. Robert A. Parrish, a 
favorite cousin of the doctor’s, and one 
of the most accomplished minds of ou. 
time. He is also an elegant and delight- 
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ful writer, his published account of a 
famous case against the French Gov- 
ernment, originated and prosecuted 
under the Second empire, being as fas- 


cinating asa romance. Thus surround- 
ed we leave Dr. Parrish reaping in 
peace the good seed he has sown. 

ALICE D. SHIPMAN. 





STUDIES FROM 


OME anatomists say there are thirty- 

six pairs and two single muscles in 

the face alone, and in the entire body more 
than five hundred. All eminent actors, 
singers, musicians, and sculptors are 
largely endowed with a fine quality of 


LAVATER.—5. 


“bold conceptions, in natural science, 
mechanism, and the fine arts. Dr. 
Johnson, Burns, Franklin, Shakspeare 
were all physically strong.” 

The osseous or bony form gives firm- 
ness and tangibility of character. Men 


- Gham, 


THE MUSCULAR TYPE. 


muscle. 


“*These professions require 
a perfect control of the muscular sense. 
These faces show the muscular system 
pre-eminent in their organisms with a 
suitable brain system added. Great au- 
thors who are at the same time strong 


in muscular proportions will have 


with this form are often, though not 
always tall, but they have large bones 
in proportion to other parts of the 
body. They often have sallow or dark 
complexions, long limbs and fingers, 
square shoulders, prominent nose, high 
cheek bones, hollow cheeks and temples, 
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and straight hair. The predominance 
of the lower part of the forehead pro- 
jecting over and beyond, the eyes, the 
prominent chin, and often height, indi- 
cate the prevailing bone build. 
‘* Wrists, knuckles, nose, cheeks, and 
foreheads stand out plainly as if to say 
here I am, you can depend upon me in 
case of emergency. In all the portraits 
of Lincoln the bones jut out all over 
his face, and his honesty has marked 
the [pages of history as it did his fea- 


the development of this bony structure. 
“‘The very constituents of bone, lime, 
phosphate, magnesia, soda, etc., give 
stability, integrity, and firmness to the 
organization in which they largely 
abound.” 

Where the square-boned form pre- 
dominates, the man acts on the square 
and goes straight and clear at his object. 
**Built upon straight principles, the 
bones forming right angles to each 
other, the character accords with its up- 


BONY FORM—-MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


tures with indistructible glory. Wel- 
lington was made of more bone than 
any other material, and a crown of 
honor encircles his name. The horse 
and the ox, most useful servants to man, 
have large bones. The camel carrying 
human beings so safely through path- 
less deserts is an animal of large 
bones.” Large bones are as much an evi- 
dence of trustworthiness in men as in 
animals. Sunlight and exercise tend to 


right and downright architectural for- 
mation.” The most conscientious men 
have this square, bony structure. Wesee 
it plainly in the face of William Tyn- 
dale, a translator of the Bible and a mar- 
tyr forthe same. These bone structured 
men may be awkward, ungraceful, or 
slow, yet they are unselfish, enduring, 
loyal, peace-loving, yet full of moral 
courage. How often we see a man great 
in his towerningness and towering in 
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his greatness, ‘‘ like a tall pine among 
oaks,” with large bone form, and large 
brain form. Lincoln, Lafayette, and 
Holman are all noble examples of these 
bony structured men. 

The brain and nerve form is the most 
important of all. To the rest it sustains 
the relation of master. Herbert Spenser 
is a fine example of this brain form of 
face shown in the breadth, fulness, and 
height of the forehead. This brain and 
nerve form requires food suited for its 
healthy and nervous action, suitable 
recreation after hard work, and suf- 
ficient and refreshing sleep. The brain 
is the seat of sensation, and by its 
‘* beautiful, diversified system of nerves, 
related to all parts of the body, what- 
ever organ is damaged the brain suffers 
with it. Anappropriate education and 
living may so modify the relative de- 
velopments of all these forms so as to 
bring them all into that harmonious 


proportion, the condition of the highest . 


mental] and physical health.” With all 
this classification of forms there is still 
left a degree of individuality. Says 
Lavater, ‘‘ We are assured that the ac- 
tivity of nature wholly changes the 
body within a year, yet are we sensible 
of no change of mind, although our 
body has been subjected to the greatest 
changes of meat, drink, and other acci- 
dents, difference of air and manner of 
life does not change the temperament. 
The foundation of character lies deeper, 
and it is, in a certain measure, inde- 
pendent of all accidents. It is probably 
the spiritual and immortal texture into 
which all that is visible, corruptible, 
and transitory is interwoven. The statu- 
ary may carve a block of wood into 
whatever form he pleases, may make it 
an Eros or an Antinous, but he will 
never change the inherent nature of the 
wood.” Says Mr. Sturtz, a celebrated 
savant, extensively quoted and admired 
by Lavater, ‘‘The outline of the soul 
forms itself in the arching of its veil 
and its motion in the folds of its gar- 
ment. Each arching, each sinuosity of 


the external adapts itself to the indi- 
viduality of the internal. When the 
soul is in motion it shines through the 
body as the moon through the ghosts of 
Ossian.’ From East to West envy every- 
where looks like envy, and patience 
like patience, so every other passion is 
every where expressed by the same signs. 
Joy and pain have each their peculiar 
expression, acting upon peculiar mus- 
cles and nerves, till the oft-repeated 
passion plows deeper furrows in the 
face,” and adds Lavater, ‘‘If joy and 
grief have each their peculiar expres- 
sions, so will the state of rest, the medi- 
um between joy and grief, have its pe- 
culiar expression. Had man for cen— 


BRAIN FORM—MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


turies past examined the human form, 
studied and compared and arrayed 


characteristic features, expressions, 
lines, and inflections, and proportions, 
the alphabet of the race of man 
might now be complete, we might only 
open it to find the interpretation of any 
countenance. We may yet obtain a 
physiognomical language, so rich and 
complete that an accurate description of 
the mind shall give an outline of the 
body.” We need only to devote a single 
day to comparing and examining a col- 
lection of characters either in nature or 
in well painted portraits to find the 
clearly revealed lines of understanding, 
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the marks of poetical genius, or the 
curves of wit. Place side by side the 
pictures of the greatest musicians and 
see the striking resemblances in the lines 
and curves of the mouth and ear. See 
the high degree of harmony in the faces 
of Jenny Lind, Parepa Rosa, and 
Lucea, and other best singers of the 
age. I have shown the photographs of 
friends of mine, utterly unknown to 
him, to one of the best physiognomists 
in New York, and he has given a strik- 
ing description of their temperament, 
and physical and mental peculiarities. 
FACES AND FOREHEADS. 


As through the mists the sun bursts 
forth, bathing with golden tide the 


HARMONIOUS FACE. 


dreariest landscape, so the innermost 
soul flashes forth its rising or regnant 
light, irradiating and ennobling the 
plainest features. So we see the twilight 
of hope, the dawn of faith, the light- 
ning of purpose, the blaze of enthusiasm, 
or the glare of passion. This smiling, 
sorrowing human face arrests and at- 
tracts us more than than all earth’s va- 
rying skies or shores. Nature is cheer- 
fess and lonely till the human face 
shines or smiles upon it. 

It is because poet, painter, and sculp- 
tor, and all the world beside, have given 
to sky and sun and wind and wave the 
expressions of human feeling that they 
are so friendly and beautiful to us. Mir- 
rors of our own face are the smiling 
sun, the weeping sky, the resiless sea, 
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and the raging wind. The home-com- 
ing and departing of our dearest faces 
are inseparably associated with sunrise 
or sunset, nightly gloom or noonday 
glow. More than fire, or lamp, or crys- 
tal, than all art or all adornment, the 
most palatial home needs the noble, ten- 
der human face, to smile upon its weari- 
ness, to look out of the windows for our 
coming. The face hallows and conse- 
crates all. At the door of every fortu- 
nate life has shone some loving face. 

In the long procession of faces in the 
crowded street, some challenge and 
charm us; some are lowering or bright- 
ening, others sensitive, stupid, deficient, 
harsh, cold, cruel, repellant. Most 
we pass and forget, but like the blue 
violets in ths open windows, whose 
sweet breath goes with us as we pass 
them, so the sympathetic sweetness of 
some faces seems to follow us and abide 
with us. In church, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, how the faces here and there, like 
lights along a shore, rest and refresh. 

“Lit up with the glow of sainthood, 
shining with the love and worship of the 
Highest, a heavenly nobility, they are in 
regal contrast to other heartless or earth- 
bound thoughtless faces. One I see with 
the plainest of bonnets and quaintest of 
shawls, but the star of Heaven’s Legion 
of Honor gleams on her breast, and if 
ever ascending soul climbs the “‘ delecta- 
ble mountains,” hers will, and I know 
it only by her face. In the shaded, si- 
lent chapel of our souls these sublime 
faces all the week are with us looking 
choirward still. 

Street faces, and church faces, and 
home faces. We gather brightness or 
darkness or dullness from all. The at- 
mosphere of our soul is chilling or glow- 
ing very much according to the faces 
nearest us. Some faces seem to freeze 
us. After being with these we are dis- 
contented with ourselves and every one 
else, we wish some good soul would 
come in and clear and cheer the air. 

*‘A sublime face,” says Lavater, ‘‘can 
neither be painted nor described, that by 
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which it is distinguished from all others 
can only be felt. It not only moves, it 
exalts the spectator. We must at once 
feel ourselves greater or less in its pres- 
ence than in the presence of all others.” 

’ ** Nourish the mind with the presence 
of a great countenance, its emanations 
shall attract and exalt thee.” Persons 
who are very much together often grow 
to resemble each other. We see this of- 
ten in husband and wife who have lived 
together for years harmoniously. Among 
the church faces I have seen two whose 
lines of expression are marvelously 
alike. Both are thought-worn and toil- 
worn, but both serene and benevolent; 
you can see, as theold hymn says, their 
fears, their hopes, their aims are one, 
their comforts and their cares. 

Lavater gives profiles of a very ordinary 
married couple who had come to resem- 
ble each other. There are certain precious 
moments he says for the correct obser- 
vation of the face, moments of unex- 
pected meeting, of welcome and farewell, 


of emotion and,anger, of tranquillity or 
passion—moments when a man is entire- 
ly himself, or entirely forgets himself. 
Trifles, he says, show much of the real 


character. The smallest office well done 
shows the power of doing something 
greater. The few moments at the be- 
ginning of a first visit may reveal more 
of true character than many hours 
thereafter. Each man has his favorite 
gesture which might decipher his whole 
character, might he be observed with suf- 
ficient accuracy to be drawn in that pre- 
cise position. Much of a man’s under- 
standing and power may be shown by his 
manner of listening and paying atten- 
tion. 

The rarest of all gifts is the gift of 
unaffected, critical, patient attention. 
Such an one is an eloquent listener. In 
sleep the features and outlines, particu- 
larly the disposition of the body, are 
very significant. These are very distinct 
in sleeping children. Inthe form of the 
countenance and position a wonderful 
harmony will be discovered. Each coun- 


tenance has its peculiar disposition of 
body and of arms. 

In the settled features of the dead this 
harmony is still more discoverable. 
Death leaves at times a sublime, peaceful 
expression on a truly noble face, and 
sometimes sixteen, eighteen or twenty- 
four hours after death, the features seem 
more beautiful, better defined, more har- 
monious, more noble, more exalted than 
even during life. As says Lavater, 
**may there not be in all men an origi- 
nal physiognomy subject to be disturbed 
by the ebb and flow of accident and pas- 
sion, and is not this restored by the calm 
of death like as troubled waters being 
again left at rest become clear?” 

I have seen the face of the dead shine 
as if illumined with an expression infi- 
nitely more radiant than ever brightened 
the living face. Someone has said the 
first act of a living babe is a cry of pain, 
the first expression of a dead face is a 
smile. A face, says Lavater, to be accu- 
rately observed should be seen in full, in 
three fourths, in seven-eighths, in pro- 
file, and from top to bottom. 

There are two lines on the face from 
which the key to the character of the 
countenance is to be obtained.- These 
lines are that formed by the mouth 
when the lips are closed or open, and 
that described by the eyelid over the pu- 
pil. To understand these is to under- 
stand the countenance. Lavater main- 
tains that these two lineaments can de- 
fine the mind and heart of any man. 
The very soul of resemblance in every 
portrait depends upon a strict adherence 
to these lineaments. They are so finely 
arched, so movable, that an exceedingly 
experienced eye is requisite to define 
them with precision. One should study 
also the line of descent of the forehead 
to the nose, and that of the nose to the 
mouth. These two almost unchangeable 
parts of the profile as compared with 
the before mentioned two movable lines, 
will teach us that they have a most im- 
mediate relation to each other, so that 
the one will be immediately denoted by 
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the other, and experience will teach us 
in time having the one given to produce 
the other. 

‘* When,” says Lavater, ‘‘ we find the 
following features distinctly marked 
and proportionally combined, we have 
a face almost preternaturally perfect. 
A striking symmetry between the three 
principal features, the forehead, nose, 
and chin; aforehead ending horizontally, 
consequently eyebrows nearly horizon- 
tal, bold and compressed; eyes of a clear 
blue, or a clear brown, that at a little dis- 
tance appear black, with the upper eyelid 
covering about a fourth or fifth part of the 
pupil; the ridge of the nose broad, almost 
straight, somewhat bent; a mouth in its 
general form horizontal, the upper lip 
of which and the middle linein the cen- 
ter are gently but somewhat deeply 
sunken; the under lip not larger 
than the upper;a round, projecting 
chin; short, dark brown curly hair in 
large divisions.” This is Lavater’s idea 
of a perfectly formed face: ‘‘In man 
alone we find the eyes are horizontal. 
The Mystics derive no small Satisfaction 
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from the fact that this line crossing 
the straight line that divides the face 
perpendicularly, forms thus a genuine 
cross—a symbol from which they obtain 
strange sympathies and wondrous re- 
lations.” In many a far away log house 
we find corncob dollies with their white 
cloth faces marked with a cross inclosing 
two circles for eyes; but yet in real faces 
these eye-lines are not always quite hori- 
zontal. Painters tell us that in most faces 
one eye stands a little above or below the 
straight line, a serious deviation that is 
really disfigurement, but a slight differ- 
ence of elevation is found in all distin- 
guished men of thought or genius. One 
side of the face is most always alittle un- 
like the other. We all have our best 
side. t 
How often T have seen a lady arrange 
and rearrange her hair, adjust and 
re-adjust her bonnet, trying to make 
both sides suit, but she could not make 
them look equally well. The profile of 
the face taken from the right side will 
always look differently from one taken 
from the left. L. M. MILLARD. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF 


THE DAY.—No. 381. 


GEN. GEORGE VON CAPRIVI, 
The New Chancellor of the German Empire. 


HE retirement of Prince Bismarck 
from the Chancellorship of Ger- 

many surprised the political world. He 
had now and then threatened to resign 
his eminent position at the head of af- 
fairs, when the Reichstag did not appear 
inclined to vote for measures that he 
considered essential to the integrity of 
the Empire, and it was thought that in 
this last case he had merely attempted to 
show his disapprobation of recent suc- 
cesses of the liberals and socialists in re- 
turning delegates to the Reichstag. But 
the people were not to be intimidated by 
any declarations on the part of imperi- 
alism and ‘‘strong” government, as the 
elections this year in Berlin and else- 
where have shown, and they have sent 


a larger body of men than ever before 
to represent their demand for a proper 
consideration of the wants of the 
masses, 

This is one view of the withdrawal of 
the man who maybe said to have con- 
trolled the destinies of Germany for over 
twenty years. Another view is that 
the young and ambitious man who 
wears the imperial purple has opinions 
of his own, and desires to bear a more 
conspicuous part in the management of 
the nation, and thinks that he can get 
along without the supervision of the 
man who had grown old in the service 
of his grandfather. Taking this view of 
the event, of whose real nature we con- 
fess ourselves ignorant, we are reminded 
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of the relations between Louis XV. and 
Richelieu, but we trust that Wilhelm 
II. will prove a more capable sovereign 
than the pleasure-loving king of the 
French. 

Of General von Caprivi, the new 
Chancellor, the reader naturally expects 
us to say a word or two, and in connec- 
tion with the portrait herewith given 
we submit remarks by Professor Sizer. 
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analyze subjects, and to theorize soundly 
and wisely upon the facts that he ac- 
quires. 

‘*He is exceedingly broad in the region 
of the temples, which indicates inventive, 
creative ingenuity, ability to compre- 
hend affairs en masse or in detail, to 
appreciate the relations of forces to re- 
sults, of things to their uses, and to un- 
derstand complications without confu- 
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GEN. GEO. VON CAPRIVI, 


‘* We infer,”’ says he, ‘‘ that the original 
isa man of large frame, good stature, 
ample vital power, and that he has a 
large and well-balanced brain. The 
front head shows abundant intellectual 
sagacity, and power of analysis and 
criticism, the ability to gather knowl- 
edge accurately and to keep it ready for 
use. Then he has large Comparison 
and Causality, which enable him to 


GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


sion; just as a skilful weaver will look 
at a piece of complicated textile fabric, 
and at once see how he can reproduce 
it in the loom. He has also Jarge Ideal- 
ity, which is connected with Construct- 
iveness in its action; hence he has inven- 
tion, power to create resources from 
given conditions;—and if he shall not 
prove to be a master in diplomacy, as he 
is doubtless a master in the evolution of 
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and control of troops, we shall be dis- 
appointed. 

‘*We infer from the development that 
General von Caprivi has excellent fi- 
nancial capability, and would show skill 
in managing the revenues of a nation, 
making what is drawn from the people 
in the way of taxation subserve the pub- 
public interest. As a business man 
he would conduct manufactures and 
workshops in such a way as to make 
good articles at as small expenditure 
of capital and labor as any other man 
in such lines of business. 

‘*He is a man of wonderful order; 
systemizes everything and makes all 
work together like clockwork. We judge 
that he has refinement and good taste, a 
ready sympathy for those in trouble, 
and a strong tendency to spirituality 
and religious feeling. He ought to bea 
thoroughly good talker so far as fluency 
is concerned, but especially an accurate 
talker so far as definiteness, clearness 
and vigor of style are required. 

‘*The head is decidedly broad in the 
central region and it is likely so in 
the posterior region, so that we should 
credit him with force, courage and en- 
terprise, and at the same time give him 
a good degree of Secretiveness. In af- 
fairs of state he would be able to act 
with proper reticence and concealment 
when it was necessary. 

‘*Tf we had a side view of the head, 
showing the back part, we could judge 
better of his social and aspiring dispo- 
sition. As it is, from the attitude and 
expression, we are inclined to regard 
him as a man of ambitious and dignified 
tendencies, aiming to keep himself clean, 
upright, and moral in his work and de- 
meanor. He seems to be hopeful, firm, 
honest and thorough. There is less of 
the sternness of expression, and of that 
which may be called roughness and 
hardness of feature than have been at- 
tributed to his great predecessor.” 

Little has been known of George von 
Caprivi on the American side of the At- 
lantic, so that not a little curiosity was 
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awakened among Americans on the an- 
nouncement of his name in so promi- 
nent a relation to the German govern- 
ment. From a sketch furnished the 
London Times our details of his career 
are obtained. 

George von Caprivi de Caprera de 
Montecucculi was born at Berlin on Feb. 
24,1831,and descended from an illustrious 
Italian family. His father was a high le- 
gal functionary in the service of the Prus- 
sian State. Entering a general regiment 
in his eighteenth year, he won rapid pro- 
motion, and served with distinction in the 
campaigns of 1864 and 1866. In 1870 he 
acted as chief of the staff to the Tenth 
Corps, of which he is now the com- 
mander, and won laurels in all the bat- 
tles on the Loire. Swiftly ascending the 
military ladder, he was appointed in 1883 
to the command of the Thirtieth Division 
at Metz, and next year, passing at a sin- 
gle bound from the army to the navy, 
he succeeded Herr von Stosch, on the 
latter’s retirement from the head of the 
Admiralty. 

In a short time naval men by profes- 
sion were amazed at the mastery of their 
art and the perception of their interests 
which were displayed by a mere lands- 
man and soldier like von Caprivi, and 
his administration conclusively proved 
at least that here was a man with power 
to adapt himself to new modes and lines 
of activity. Soon after the present Em- 
peror’s accession, on the death of Count 
Monts, he reorganized the navy, the 
command of the imperial fleet being in- 
vested in Admiral von der Goltz, while 
something like a Ministry of Marine was 
created under Rear Admiral von Heus- 
ner; and it was on this occasion that Gen. 
von Caprivi, sharing in the redistribu- 
tion of military commands, was reward- 
ed for his naval services with the Tenth 
or Hanoverian Army Corps, which is one 
of the finest in the whole army. 

During the manceuvres of last Au- 
tumn, when the Hanoverians and West- 
phalians met in mimic warfare, with 
smokeless powder and other innovations 
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on their trial, the Emperor had oppor- 
tunity to study this General’s character 
and ability, and he must have been 
fairly convinced of their high degree, 
otherwise he would never have asked 
him to assume the great burden of re- 
sponsibility which Prince Bismarck has 
now laid down. It was not without 
grave scruples that Gen. von Caprivi 
listened to the flattering proposals of the 
Emperor; his Majesty, as it is said, 
finally decided to have a soldier for his 
new Chancellor, thinking, as he dves, 
with Frederick the Great, that a General 
must be the surest conductor of a foreign 
policy, as knowing best how far he can 
go with the army behind him. 

The new German Chancellor looks a 
typical Teuton of the most impressive 
type. He might very well pass for a 
brother of Prince Bismarck himself, the 
personal likeness between the two men 
being remarkable. In point, indeed 
of stature and breadth of shoulders Gen. 
von Caprivi even has the advantage of 
the man he is going to succeed, but 
otherwise he is characterized by the same 
massive jaw, heavy gray mustache, and 
bushy eyebrows, thick neck, solid square 
head, shrewd, penetrating glence, and 
general air of blood and iron, tempered 
with the polished suavity of a nineteenth 
century statesman. 

A difference in the character of the 
two men might by some be discerned 
in their walk, for, while Prince Bis- 
marck treads sharp)y and heavily, likea 
trooper, the gait of Gen. von Caprivi 
has something in it of deliberation and 
leisurely elegance, while not lacking 
emphasis. He is a good enough speaker 
but a brief one, and when at the head of 
the Admiralty he never failed, from his 
place on the Federal Council bench in 
the Reichstag, to put his case clearly 
and well. Indeed, it may be said that it 
was his tenure of office at the Admiralty 
which enabled him to become fairly 
acquainted with the internal machinery 
of the Imperial Government. 

EDITOR, 


A SONNET. 
A FESTIVAL OF SONG. 


Obedient to the early robin’s call, 

And to the bluebird’s soft and tender note, 

On wings of many colors came afloat 

The airy choir, to their own festival, 

Within the horizon’s hospitable hall ; 

And each guest wore his daintiest dress-coat, 

Fastened with plumes about his songful 
throat. 

It was a feast of song and free to all. 


The oriole was a most gorgeous guest, 
Attired in richest hues, all trimmed with gold, 
The boblink sang sweeter than the rest, 
His notes were blossoms written on the mold, 
But who can find the tuneful rhythmic words, 
Fit to interpret music of the birds ? 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





WISHING. 


There’s lots of time that people spend 
Wishing. 

In seeking some desired end 

By wishing. 
They seem to think, without doubt, 
That anything they’ve figured out 
Can in some way be brought about 

By wishing. 


They plant themselves upon a chair 
Wishing. 

The hour for working finds them there 
Wishing, 

They find that labors gall and irk, 

They have no love for any work, 

And so they sit around and shirk, 
Wishing. 


If you’ve a wish you would fulfill 
Wishing, 

Just bear in mind you never will 
Wishing. 

To,make the highest wish come true 

You've got a lot of work to do, 

You’ll never be successful through 
Wishing. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 





MENTAL MECHANISM.—NO. 9. 


HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 


HEN faculties act habitually to- 
gether they make a common 
development. The parts of the brain 
which constitute two organs, or four 
organs, if they are habitually worked at 
the same time in harmony, they incline 
to concentrate, as it were to flow to- 
gether, to lean toward each other. Some 
of the best inferences, or what people 
call ‘‘ hits,” are made by the study of 
these combinations. A person who is 
accustomed to work his Combativeness, 
and struggle against time, distance, and 
opposition for the glory there is in it, for 
the praise and distinction he gets, it will 
be found that his Combativeness and Ap- 
probativeness draw together in their de- 
velopment. Approbativeness works 
downward toward Combativeness, and 
. Combativeness developes upward toward 
Approbativeness, and the fullness is at 
tthe region which divides the two devel- 


-_—— 


opments. Base ball players, although 
they expect to get pay, the inspiration 
which praise gives them through Appro- 
bativeness, the honor which is bestowed 
upon those who are counted successful, 
will lead men to do marvels of energy 
and effort in the accomplishment of skill 
and success in their work. Really, it 
can’t be a very pleasant or comfortable 
thing for a man, in order to reach a base, 
to fall forward on his breast and arms, 
and slide ten feet on the ground, to 
avoid being touched by the ball and put 
out, or to get to that base quicker in that 
way than he could reach it in any other 
way- His Approbativeness inspires 
Combativeness to make the achievement, 
and an acre of men will shout his praise. 
We often notice that Approbativeness is 
sagged down, and developed toward. the 
animal propensities, toward Secretive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness, as well as to- 
ward Combativeness, and then we ex- 
pect tbat the Acquisitiveness, or the 
activity of Secretiveness in working out 
some sly trick that will furnish the food 
for Approbativeness. His pleasure 
comes from the exercise of A pprobative- 
ness in conjunction with Secretiveness, 
which sometimes stretches a point, or 
strains the truth, or thins it out so as to 
make it too tenuous to be strong, and 
produce mutual gratification in all that 
group of faculties. 

Occassionally, we find Approbative- 
ness elevated high up; it works with 
Self esteem, Firmness, and Conscien- 
tiousness, as if it were too elevated in its 
notions to consort with fear, force, and 
appetite, and the other lower organs. 

There are persons who crave recogni- 
tion, reputation, and praise through Ap- 
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probativeness, but the channels are all 
low. The faculty seems to consort with 
the propensities, and not with the higher 
sentiments. Again, this upward reach- 
ing of Approbativeness which takes in 
Self-esteem, Firmness, and Conscien- 
tiousness has a more moral and supe- 
rior field of activity. It works with 
higher company. It talks of honor. It 
sues a man for slander, or libel, and 
then offers the money, which the ver- 
dict gives to somereligious, or charitable 
object, as much astosay,—‘‘I am toodig- 
nified, I am too high toned to seek pe- 
cuniary profit as a redress for being 
scandalized. I will not touch the filthy 
lucre. I will use it only as a means of 
sweating the wicked libeller, and making 
it as a plenary punishment for his slan- 
derous tongue and libellous pen, and 
then, I will devote the money not to 
myself, but to some object of charity 
which needs it.” We confess to a liking 
for this sort of clean-handed ambition 
and dignity that will punish the scandal- 
monger and libeller, and yet devote the 
fruits of the verdict to high and holy 
purposes, 

The marvelous influence which Ap- 
probativeness wields in its exercise with 
other faculties furnishes a rich study, 
and one of the aids to the following of 
the influence of Approbativeness, is, that 
it has its significant signs and tokens, its 
natural language, its open face, in- 
cluding the attitudes and walk of the in- 
dividual. We recently read of a conflict 
between a game cock and a hawk. The 
game cock struck with his spurs at the 
head of the hawk, which brought his 
breast mm contact with the hawk’s beak, 
and the hawk fastened his beak to the 
breast of his antagonist, and ripped 
the skin from the neck, laying bare the 
crop and breast, thus inflicting a death 
wound, but the cock made one final effort 
and brained the hawk with his spurs, and 
then, half raising himself, too weak to 
stand, he crowed three times in tri- 
umph, and fell over in death, but the 
hawk was dead first. That must be 
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called the ‘‘ruling passion,” Combative- 
ness and Approbativeness, ‘‘ strong in 
death.” That was “fighting to the 
finish.” . 

— 30 

PHRENOLOGY EASILY APPLIED. 

7 E often hear it stated that Phre- 

nology is not practicable, or in 

other words, that only those make char- 

acter reading a business can derive any 

benefit from it, or who can benefit those 
whose characters they read. 

The writer does not claim to be a 
phrenologist, other than any one may 
become by reading the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, a few other books, and the 
study of the phrenological charts and 
models, as he has done. 

A few years ago, while staying a 
month or two at a private boarding 
house ina small town in Nebraska, I 
took from my pocket a late number of 
the JOURNAL, when the lady of the 
house eagerly asked me if I was ac- 
quainted with Phrenology. I answered 
that I was to a limited extent only. This 
proved to be a rash assertion, for I got 
no rest of body or mind until the whole 
family had an examination, including 
four college students and the hired girl ; 
the victim in each case receiving such 
exclamations as, ‘‘I told you so!” from 
the others. The examination seemed to 
be satisfactory to the recipients, and the 
hits made were almost as much of a 
surprise to myself as to the others. 

As I had been there several days pre- 
vious to this time, and had, of course, be- 
come somewhat acquainted, so in order 
to prove to them that from this alone that 
I had been enabled to read their charac- 
ters to such an extent as to surprise 
them, I requested that they have an 
examination given to any of their 
friends who might stop with them over 
night, and of whom I could have had 
no previous knowledge. 

A few evenings after this, on entering 
the house I met a gentleman whom I 
had never seen or heard of ; when the 
lady of the house said, ‘‘With your 
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consent and the permssion of this gen- 
tleman, we will have you give hima 
phrenological examination”; and I 
proceeded to do so. 

Among other things I told him that 
he had a good organization, with the 
Vital, Motive, and Mental temperaments 
almost equal, and a head measuring 
twenty-three inches in circumference 
and well balanced, and, therefore, he 
ought to succeed in almost anything in 
which he should engage, more especially 
in a mechanical line, as the organs of 
Constructiveness were very large. He 
then asked what particular trade he 
would do the best in. I replied, ‘‘As you 
have strength as well as activity, you 
should be a good house builder, and do 
the stone work for the foundation, do 
the brick work, the carpentry and the 
plastering, and all kinds of work in that 
line. 

Now which, if any, of these trades 
do you follow?” He said, ‘‘I work at 
all the trades you have mentioned, 
and flatter myself I am reasonably 
good at each of them.” 

These people who had known him for 
thirty years, told me afterwards that 
** he was accounted the best all-around 
mechanic in the West.” 

Soon after this, a very different 
subject was presented for examination. 
He was a low, heavy set man, with very 
heavy gray beard and hair. He looked 
as mild as a sheep, and very much like 
one, but I soon discovered that be was 
‘**a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” His head 
was very large in circumference, heavy 
at the base, broad between the ars, 
strong in animal propensity and selfish 
feeling, large in the organs of percep- 
tion and fair in Constructiveness, there 
was a sharp, bony ridge running from 
front to rear, the back part the higher 
and sloping away like a roof on each 
side, showing meager moral develop- 
ment. I described him as adapted to 
heavy work as a farmer or mechanic, 
that he had a strong appetite for food 
and drink, and especially a strong sex- 
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ual tendency, and this was all I wished 
to say at that time. 

The people asked me afterwards why 
I did not say more about him. I replied 
that the organ of Cautiousness in me 
was large in my brain, and I feared 
I might go too far. They said he 
was one of the worst characters in the 
country—that he had just left his fourth 
wife, and that there was nothing too bad 
for him todo. I have since heard that 
his last wife died soon after he left 
her, and it is suspected he was the cause 
of it. . 

I could give more instances of like 
character, but these are sufficient to 
show that by the aid of this science al- 
most any one may read character to an 
extent impossible without it. 


M. B. NICHOLS. 


—— 


A MISTAKE. 

CUSTOMER writes us from Iowa, 

March 18th, saying he had met and 

been examined by a man who called himself 

Prof. Eaton. Thinking the examination 

very incorrect, he asked the ‘‘ Prof.” if he 

had a diploma, and he replied “‘ No, Con- 

gress would not permit a diploma on Phre- 

nology.” He said he was with us for six 
years. 

We beg to say that no person of that name 
was ever a day with this house as student 
or employe, and we are not aware that such 
& person ever crossed our threshold. 

The ‘‘ American Institute of Phrenology ” 
was incorporated by the legislature of the 
State of New York in 1865, and every year 
since then it has taught classes of students, 
and given them its diploma, and that its 
diploma was recognized in a law court in 
the State of Pennsylvania and recently ina 
court in Alabama as giving its holder lawful 
authority for tne practice of Phrenology as 
a profession. State Legislatures incorporate 
colleges and confer authority to grant di- 
plomas. 

Not a few persons successfully and ably 
practice Phrenology who have never taken 
a course of instruction in the ‘‘ American 
Institute of Phrenology,” but it is very com- 
mon for quacks and ignorant pretenders to 
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claim that they have been through the “In- 
stitute,” or that they have been employed 
by us in our office and to lecture in public 
or go from house to house to make exam- 
inations, who may be utterly unknown to 
us. All persons who have been graduated 
by the Instiiute can show a diploma. Just 
ask them to show it, and if they fail to do 
so you may be sure you have meta lineal 
descendant of ‘ Annanias and Sapphira.” 
Every year the Institute issues a circular 
containing the names of all who have grad- 
uated, which will be sent by mail to any 
person who may write for it. 
ome 30): 
NOT A MISTAKE. 

, Va., March 22, 1890. 
ROF. SIZER :—Your delineation of the 

character of the lady from Photo- 
graphs, including the adaptation to me, etc., 
was received in due time. The lady regards 
the description as very true, and says she 
will accept your advice as to health, habits, 
and pursuits, and put it in practice. I also 
shall ever feel deeply obligated to you for 
timely advice. 








Thankfully yours, ene 
—_ oO 
J. H. Tuomas, graduate of the American 
Institute of Pkrenology, is in the class cir- 
cular erroneously made to reside in Illinois 
when itshould be Ohio. His address is 
Navarre, Stark Co., Ohio. 


—:0;—— 

CHARACTER FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
ANY persons who reside at so great a 
distance that they can not visit us, 
desiring to avail theselves of our profes- 
sional services, have written to us inclosing 
photographs, requesting our opinion of the 
character, talents, and proper pursuits of 

the originals. 

These requests becoming very numerous, 
and the likenesses generally being taken in 
@ manner not adapted to the purpose, we 
deemed it necessary to prepare a circular 
giving full instructions how likenesses 
should be taken for examination ; also rules 
for the measurement of head and body, and 
such other points of information as would 
form a basis of judgment in regard to tem- 
perament, constitution, and health. 

This circular, called ‘‘ Mirror of the 


Mind,” is illustrated by engravings showing 
the forms of many heads, with full direc- 
tions for those desiring descriptions of 
character. 

Thousands have availed themselves of 
this method of learning their true character, 
and to what profession, trade, or occupation 
they are adapted; and not a few have been 
saved from bad habits and wrong pursuits, 
as well as from unfavorable, social and 
domestic alliances, by sending the portraits 
of persons of whose real characters they 
desired to know more than they had the 
time and opportunity to learn in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Parents consult us in regard to the choice 
of pursuits for sons, whether educational, 
mechanical, or agricultural ; or for daugh- 
ters who must make their own way in the 
world, and who would know whether ina 
trade, art, or teaching they would be most 
successful. 

Many people are broken down in health 
and constitution, and need plain advice as 
to the proper means of recovery. Their 
physicians do not always tell them how to 
escape from their morbid conditions, be- 
cause not employed to explain the case, but 
to treat and cure the patient. We aim to 
instruct the applicant, when necessary, as to 
the right mode of living to get rid of morbid 
conditions, and how to retain health and 
vigor by normal means. The words of 
thanks which come to us from those who 
are benefited make working for mankind a 
pleasure. 

We have received likenesses for exami- 
nation from English settlers at the Cape of 
Good Hope in South Africa, from New 
Zealand and Australia, from Japan,the West 
Indies, from England, Scotland, Canada, 
Mexico, and scores of them from Oregon, 
California, and the Rocky Mountain settle- 
ments, as well as many from persons at 
shorter distances, yet so far that the cost of 
coming to New York would be far more 
than the cost of our professional services. 

The circular, ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
alluded to before, explains terms, etc., and 
will be sent promptly to all who request it. 

We have numerous letters testifying to 
the accuracy of these delineations, and the 
great practical benefit derived from the 
advice and instruction imparted. 
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OF PHENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. 2. 


DR. J. G. SPURZHEIM.—Concluded. 


R. SPURZHEIM found in Paris 
every facility for prosecuting his 
studies and opportunities to teach his 
doctrines to students from every part of 
the civilized world. These considera- 
tions decided him to make that his per- 
manent home. Here he published sev- 
eral works, in the French language, en- 
titled Surla Folie; Sur la Phrenologie ; 
and Essai Philosophique sur la Nature 
Morale et Intellectuelle de Homme ; 
besides his medical dissertation Du Cer- 
veau sous les rapports Anatomiques 
In 1821 the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine was conferred on him b: the Un- 
versity of Paris. 

In 1818* Dr. Spurzheim married a 
widow—a French lady—who was in ev- 
ery way well suited to him, and with 
whom he had long been acquainted, and 
he felt her loss most deeply after her 
death in the winter of 1829-30. It has 
been thought by some that America 
would not have been blessed with his 
presence and his lectures had he not 
met with this sad deprivation. A short 
time previous to his own departure from 
this life, in speaking of her, he said: 
** She possessed a mind of an uncommon 
character,” and ‘‘that he had never 
found one superior to her.” ‘One of 
the reasons,” hesaid, ‘‘ which influenced 
him in choosing her for his wife was the 
knowledge that she had undergone great 
suffering, which he thought essential to 
the perfection of human nature.” Thus 
said Dr. Follen. 

In 1825 they went to London, where 
he commenced a course of lectures at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, March 
15th, at 8 P. M., and another course in 
the west end of the city at 3 P. M., be- 
ginning April 7th. 

He now lectured to crowded audiences 
instead of a small number as in 1815, 
and the notices from the press and in 
the medical magazines were compliment- 


*See page 239, vol. 8, Edinburgh Phren. Jour. 


ary and advised an attendance on his 
lectures. The London Lancet reported 
the initiatory lecture in full, and said - 
‘* We never listened to the addresses of 
any lecturer whose language was so 
characteristic of candor and truth ; in- 
deed we are perfectly satisfied, and 
here we are sure we shall be joined by 
all those who have had the pleasure of 
hearing him.’ 

The Globe gave the following notice 
of his dissection of the brain : 

‘* Dr. Spurzheim, on Wednesday, dissect- 
ed the brain, in the presence of several of 
the gentlemen who attend his lectures. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to Phrenology, there can be no doubt, 
we think, as to the superiority of the mode 
of dissection which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
have recourse to, over that which has been 
hitherto practiced in the anatomical schools. 
According to the old plan of dissecting the 
brain, the operation is commenced by slicing 
off horizontally a portion equal to about half 
its bulk, and containing the most material 
part of its organization. This may be very 
well when the object is merely to discover 
whether there is effusion in the ventricles ; 
but it is quite obvious that neither this nor 
any plan of slicing a soft structure with a 
sharp instrument can show the organization 
satisfactorily. Dr. Spurzheim follows the 
more rational plan that has been adopted in 
the case of all other parts of the body. namely, 
tracing the course of the fibers. He showed, 
in the most satisfactory manner, the fibrous 
structure of the brain, commencing at the 
base, the decussation of the fibers, and their 
divergence from the base to the several up. 
per and exterior parts, which he considers 
as the several organs of propensities, senti- 
ments, and intellect. By a comparison of 
two brains, he showed the diversity in the 
size of the folds or organs of the brain exter- 
nallv, and the identity of their general 
arrangement and direction in both cases. 
By a dilatation of the lateral ventricles, he 
showed the manner in which, in hydroceph- 
alic heads, the brain might be distended 
without any destruction of its parts. He 
attempted, we think, with perfect success, 
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to show the frivolousness of the objections, 
drawn from the anatomy of the brain, to 
the foundations of the system of Phrenol- 
ogy. It appears that the fibers which diverge 
from the base are continued from the outer” 
most parts of the brain, but that in their 
course new fibers are added. Where this 
addition takes place there is uniformly ob- 
served gray or cineritious matter. In this 
way the difference is accounted for, observ- 
able in the color of the brain, according to 
the direction in which it is cut, whether 
across the fibers or in the direction of them.” 

The students of the different hospitals 
subscribed a handsome sum, and paid it 
as a fee to Dr. Spurzheim to teach them 
his method of dissecting the brain. 

In 1826 he had published several works 
in English, in London. ‘‘ Phrenology in 
connexion with the study of Physiog- 
nomy ;:” ‘‘Phrenology, or the Doctrine 
of Mental Phenomena ;” ‘* Philosophi- 
cal Principles of Phrenology ;” ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Catechism of the Natural Laws 
of Man ;” ‘‘ Anatomy of the Brain, with 
a general view of the Nervous System;” 
**Outlines of Phrenology ;” ‘‘ Element- 
ary Principles of Education.” 

During that year he visited Cambridge 
and was received in that seat of exact 
learning with honors seldom bestowed. 
An eminent scholar of Cambridge says: 
‘*He was feasted in the college halls 
every day he was here. Our anatomi- 
cal, and, I believe, our medical profess- 
ors, are among those most favorably 
disposed to his science.” 

Early in 1827 he lectured in Bath and 
Bristol to crowded houses. The interest 
increased with each lecture, and the last 
lecture was the most numerously at- 
tended at both places. That year he 
took a house in Gower street, London, 
where he had a large collection of phre- 
nological specimens which were open 
for inspection every Thursday, from 2 
to 4 o’clock ; at which time he answered 
any question or objection concerning 
the science. 

He also lectured at hisown house; 
and on the evenings of Mondays and 
Thursdays he -had practical conver- 


sations on Phrenology, with an exam- 
ination of his auditors. 

In January, 1828, he re visited Edin- 
burgh, where he delivered a popular 
course of lectures on Phrenology which 
was attended by a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, also a separate 
course on the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the brain, to eighty medical 
gentlemen, four-fifths of whom were 
students. By solicitation, he repeated 
his popular lectures, which were listened 
to with the deepest interest: A great 
change had occurred in the minds of 
the people of Edinburgh since his visit 
in 1815. Sir William Hamilton still 
opposed Phrenology, and Dr. Spurzheim 
challenged him to a public discussion of 
its truths and benefits, but could not 
enlist him in a public defense of his 
views. 

On Friday, January 25th, 1828, the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, 
which was formed February 22d, 1820, 
by George Combe and others, gave a 
dinner in honor of Dr. Spurzheim. As 
chairman, Mr. Combe made a felicitous 
speech in which occurs the following 
testimony expressive of his love and ap- 
preciation of the science and of Dr. 
Spurzheim as its advocate, by whose 
teachings he had fallen in love with, 
and himself became a teacher of its doc- 
trines : 

“Tt is eleven years this very month, 
since, by the kindness of Mr. Brownlee, I 
was first introduced to Dr. Spurzheim ; and 
I speak literally, and in sincerity, when I 
say, that, were I at this moment offered the 
wealth of India on condition of Phrenology 
being blotted from my mind forever, 1 
would scorn the gift; nay, were everything 
I possessed in the world placed in one hand, 
and Phrenology in the other, and orders 
issued for me to choose one, Phrenology, 
without a moment’s hesitation, would be 
preferred.” Mr. Combe’s toast at the close 
of his speech contained this sentiment : 
‘*Long life, health, and prosperity to Dr. 
Spurzheim! ” 

In Dr. Spurzheim’s response to this 


‘toast occurs the following sentence : 
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“This day is for me a day of joy which I 
never hoped to see. My joy would be com- 
plete were Dr. Gall amongst us. The ideas 
crowd upon me, and [ scarcely know what 
to say. I heartily thank you in the name of 
Dr. Gall and in mine, for the honor you 
have done us. Dr. Gall and myself often 
conversed together about the future admis- 
sion of our doctrines. Though we relied 
with confidence on the invariable laws of 
the Creator, we, however, never expected 
to see them in our lifetime admitted to such 
a degree as they usually are.” 


Seven months from that memorable 
day of January 22d, 1828, in Edinburgh, 
was the day we mourn as the day when 
the founder of Phrenology, Dr. Gall, 
breathed his last at Paris, on the 22d of 
August, 1828, at the age of 70 years, 

During his stay in Edinburgh he vis- 
ited many places and institutions where 
he saw persons with peculiarities of 
character that were confirmatory of the 
doctrines he taught, and accumulated 
facts for future use in his writings and 
lectures. Having been invited to re- 
visit England and Ireland, he spent the 
first part of that year in lecturing to 
large and enthusiastic audiences in vari- 
ous cities of the United Kingdom before 
leaving for Paris, where he continued to 
lecture and teach. It was in Paris that 
he lost his wife in the latter part of 1829. 
To that loss he attributed the disease of 
his heart when he said his pulse had in- 
termitted ever since her death. 


In March, 1830, he accepted an invi- 
tation to re-visit Dublin, where he added 
many converts to the science and re- 
ceived new honors from the most intelli- 
gent classes of society. By invitation 
he then visited Belfast, where all the 
medical men of note, all the literary 
characters of Belfast and the leading 
divines attended his lectures. 

In June he returned to London, and 
to Paris, where, during July, August 
and September he witnessed the revolu. 
tion which placed Philippe on the throne 
of the French. 

In November he lectured in Liver- 


pool, and in January, 1831, he gave a 
course at the Literary Institution in 
Bath. In April, 1831, the Phrenological 
Society of Dublin were gratified by his 
acceding to their request to visit them 
again. He gave them two courses, the 
later course being confined to the brain, 
its anatomy, pathology and physiology, 
and enthused all who listened to the 
outpourings from his vast store house of 
the knowledge he had gained, and now 
imparted to them. 

Soon after his return to Paris from 
Dublin, Dr. Spurzheim received press- 
ing invitations from the United States 
to visit and lecture in the principal cities 
of America, and having long desired to 
study its people, laws and institutions, 
its Indians and its geography, he at 
length concluded to attempt the tedious 
journey. 

A full history of Phrenology in Amer- 
ica could not be given without including 
the labors of Spurzheim. He left Havre 
for America ona sailing vessel, June 
20th, 1832, and arrived at New York 
August 4th, after a tedious voyage last- 
ing six weeks. Cholera was prevailing 
fearfully in New York at that tire, 
making it dangerous for him to remain 
here, hence his stay lasted but a few 
days, when he went to New Haven, 
Qonn. Commencement week at Yale 
began on the 11th, and he attended the 
whole of their exercises, at the close of 
which he went to Hartford on the 16th. 
There he visited—in company with the 
most learned men of the place—the 
State’s prison, the Retreat for the Insane, 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
putting the science to the severest test, 
constantly learning, while he was also 
giving valuable instruction. 

Dr. Amariah Brigham, superintendent 
of the Retreat was among those who ac- 
companied him on these visits, and was 
exceedingly interested with what he 
heard and saw, for he, too, loved Phre- 
nology and said it was of great benefit 
to him in his treatment of the insane. 

Spurzheim arrived in Boston August 
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20, but sixteen days after he reached’ 
New York, and, having kept himself 
busy from the time of his landing, of 
course, had not rested after his fatiguing 
voyage. 

His arrival in Boston was heralded by 
the press, and then began another round 
of visiting and visitors, for the literati 
of Boston paid him deference, and he 
was besieged by invitations to break- 
fasts, dinners and suppers. Being inter- 
ested in educational efforts, he visited 
the schools whenever he heard of any 
method of teaching that was out of the 
usual course. He also wished to listen 
to those preachers of whose fame he had 
heard, and therefore ‘‘ lost” no time in 
resting, as would have been wisdom for 
him todo. He had great confidence in 
his power of physical endurance, and 
therefore overtaxed it before he had be- 
come accustomed tothe Autumn climate 
and the east winds of that region. 

On the 17th of September (less than 
one month from his arrival in Boston, 
Augus 20th) he began his first course of 
—18—lectures in Atheneum Hall, which 
was too small to admit all who wished 
to attend, and he therefore engaged the 
Hall of the Masonic Temple, afterwards 
used as the United States Court House. 

Dr. Nahum Capen, in his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Spurzheim” says : 

“Tt would be difficult to describe his 
person and presence. An interview with 
him was indeed ‘A feasting presence full of 
light.’ His cordial greeting, his inimitable 
smile, and dignified suavity were irresistibly 
captivating. In him there was 

‘A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.’ 

‘* He was tall—about six feet in height— 
and well proportioned, the picture of vigor 
and good health, and had a countenance 
beaming with superior intelligence. He was 
slow and graceful in his walk, and, without 
the air of uneducated curiosity, he ap- 
peared to see everything that was peculiar 
or had a meaning. 

‘“‘Tt was my privilege to meet him almost 
daily, to converse, to walk, or to ride with 


him; and, though always cheerful, and 
sometimes playful, he seldom indulged in 
remarks upon trifles without giving instruc- 
tion. Soon after his arrival I called upon 
him. I had a desire to become acquainted 
with his philosophy. I sought him as a 
teacher. * * * From this time forth we 
were together more or less every day. 
‘*He gave me control of his business af- 
fairs, and placed in my hands from time to 
time all his money, and without counting. 
One day, when in his room, he remarked to 
me, ‘I believe I have some money in my 
trunk. Please take care of it.’ I found 
nearly five hundred dollars in gold on the 
bottom of tbe trunk, but I could not per- 
suade him to count it. The receipts from 
his lectures were frequently handed to him 
tied up ina paper by his business agent, and 
he would pass them to me unopened, with 
the simple remark, ‘ Please take care of this 
money.’ When he died, all his property, 
papers, and money were in my hands.” 


Soon after the beginning of his lec- 
tures in Boston he began another course 
at Cambridge, where his lectures lasted 
two hours. Those in Atheneum Hall 
lasted an hour and a half. Besides these 
he delivered a course of five lectures in 
the afternoon of every other day before 
the Medical Faculty and other profes- 
sional gentlemen of Boston and its vicin- 
ity on the Anatomy of the Brain. 

Thus we see he was lecturing six 
evenings in the week and three times 
during the days. He became warm and 
exhausted at an evening lecture, and on 
leaving the hall became chilled and con- 
tracted a cold that caused fever, from 
which he did not take time to rest and 
thus recuperate. He would not consent 
to take any kind of medicine until he 
had evidently become too feeble to 
longer resist, when he took some simple 
drinks. Feeling convinced that hecould 
not live he expressed himself as willing 
to go. Several physicians were con- 
stantly with him, day and night, and 
everything was done for him that love 
or duty could suggest, but the end came 
November 10th, at eleven o'clock at 
night, and on the 17th, just two month 
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from the opening of his first lecture in 
Boston — September 17th— his funeral 
was solemnized in the Old South Church 
on Washington street. 

In his Reminiscences of Spurzheim 
Dr. Capen says : 


‘*The solemn funeral rites were paid to 
the remains of Dr. Spurzheim, at the ap- 
pointed time and place. The body of the 
deceased was removed from the Medical 
College to the Church at 12 o’clock, accom- 
panied by the Boston Medical Association. 
The bells of the city were tolled from two to 
three o’clock. 

‘*The services were commenced at three 
o'clock, by a dirge on the organ by Zeuner. 
The Rev. Dr. Tuckerman addressed the 
throne of grace ina most fervent prayer. 
An able and eloquent oration was then de- 
livered by Prof. Follen, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The following beautiful Ode, by Rev. 
John Pierpont, was then sung with great 
effect by the Handel and Haydn Society : 


Stranger, there is bending o’er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet: 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee; 
Who, that knew thee, can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken? 
Who thine eye—thy noble frame? 
But that golden bow! is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and perish 
On the spot where thou shalt rest, 
Tis in love we bear thee thither 
To thy mourning mother’s breast. 
For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
To the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave ? 


Nature’s priest, how true and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine ! 

Friend of man, of God the servant, 
Advocate of truths divine,— 

Taught and charmed as by no other, 
We have been, and hope to be; 

But while waiting round thee, Brother, 
For thy light—'tis dark with thee ! 


Dark with thee! no; thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love, shall give thee greater 
Light than earth’s, as earth withdraws, 
To thy God thy god-like spirit 
Back we give, in filial trust; 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—but we must. 


‘On the evening (Nov. 17th) of the fune- 
ral several of his friends met and agreed to 
meet again and organize a society to be 
called the Boston Phrenological Society, at 
the next recurrence of Spurzheim’s birth- 
day, Dec. 31st. It was formed according to 
appointment, and in three months numbered 
90 members, more than half of whom were 
professional men. They are all, now, num- 
bered with the dead, and the society did not 
arrange for its perpetuation. 

‘* Casts of the head and brain were taken, 
and several sketches made by different art- 
ists, among whom was Audubon, our Amer- 
ican ornithologist. His body was examined 
after death by the Medical Society and em- 
balmed, and deposited in the receiving vault 
of Mount Auburn Cemetery, under Park 
Street Church, so that, if his relatives de- 
sired, he might be removed to them. In 
those days several weeks necessarily elapsed 
before word could be obtained from them, 
and his remains were finally deposited in 
Mount Auburn, and were the first deposited 
there with the exception of a little girl, and 
Hannah Adams, author of a History of the 
Jews. 

‘* A subscription was started at once to 
procure and erect a suitable monument and 
several hundred dollars subscribed, when, a 
few weeks later, Hon. William Sturgis pro- 
cured an appropriate Italian monument—the 
first erected at Mount Auburn—and placed 
it over his grave. The name of the illustri- 
ous occupant alone — SpurzHEim— is en- 
graved thereon. Mr. Sturgis paid its entire 
cost, and received from the Boston Phreno- 
logical Society a vote of thanks, and a dona- 
tion of a bust of Spurzheim from the artistic 
hand of Bally, giving the accurate outlines 
of the original.” 

Thus we see that although we owe 
much to Dr. Gall, the discoverer of 
Phrenology, we also owe much to Dr. 
Spurzheim for popularizing it and for 
discoveries of his own, as well as im- 
provements in its nomenclature and in 
arranging and harmonizing what was 
yet unfinished when he commenced its 
study and dissemination. 

The following is copied from the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal; 

‘*When Dr. Spurzheim last visited Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Lawrence Macdonald executed 
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an admirable bust of him, exactly the siz® 
of life, and combining the most perfect like- 
ness with the majesty and grace of an an- 
tique. It is by far the best which we have 
seen, and the mind of the philosopher is 
portrayed in it in all its strength and sim- 
plicity. This bust is now a classical relic 
of a man whom posterity will unquestion- 
ably reverence and admire. The portrait, 
of which an engraving accompanies this 
article, was painted by Mr. William Stewart 
Watson, a member of the Phrenological So- 
ciety—Edinburgh—who has kindly permit- 
ted us to take impressions from the plate.’ 

The following development and meas-— 
urements of Dr Spurzheim's head were, 
on 3d March, 1828, taken by Mr. Combe 
and Mr. Walter Tod. They are on a 
scale of from 1 to 20, as adopted by the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society and 
described in Combe'’s System : 


DEVELOPMENT. 


1. Amativeness, full, or rather large, 15 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large, 18 
8. Concentrativeness, rather small, 8 
4. Adhesiveness, rather large, 16 
5. Combativeness, rather full, 12 
6. Destructiveness, very large, 20 
7. Secretiveness, large, 18 
8. Acquisitiveness, rather large, 16 
9. Constructiveness, ‘ ” 16 
10. Self-Esteem, 18 


11. Approbativeness, large, or very large, 19 


12. Cautiousness, rather large, or large, 17 
13. Benevolence, very large, 20 
14. Veneration, ‘“ i 20 
15. Firmness, - - 20 
16. Conscientiousness, rather large, or 
large, 17 
17. Hope, rather full, or full, 13 
18. Wonder — Marvelousness — full, or 
rather large, 15 
19. Ideality, rather large, 16 
20. Wit—Mirthfulness—rather large, or 
arge, 17 
21. Imitation, rather large, or large. 16 
22. Individuality, large, 18 
23. Form, rather large, or large, 17 
24. Size, large, 18 
25. Weight, full, 14 
26. Coloring, rather full, or full, 13 
7. Locality, large, 18 


Number — Calculation —rather full, 
or full, 
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29. Order, rather large, 16 
30. Eventuality, full, 14 
31. Time, large, 18 
82. Tune, “ 18 
33. Language, rather large, orlarge, 17 
34. Comparison, very large, 20 
35. Causality, ‘ * 20 


See p. 140, vol. 8, Edinburgh Phren. Jour. 

Mr. Capen communicated the intelli- 
gence of the decease of Spurzheim to his 
family, and also to his friends in Great 
Britain, and received from Mr. Combe a 
statement that he had often been heard 
to say he hoped his skull would not be 
buried ; saying, ‘‘ It will prove what my 
dispositions were and afford the best 
answer to my calumniators.” Measures 
were therefore taken: to preserve it, and 
the brain, heart, and lungs.* 

In 1843 I saw his skull and brain, in 
the custody of Dr. Flagg, in Boston. The 
brain was preserved in alcohol. Since 
then it has perished, having become dis- 
solved. Later the Boston Phrenological 
Society placed them with his collection 
of busts in the Warren Medical Museum 
connected with Harvard Medical School 
at Cambridge, a suburb of Boston, 
where it is very difficult to obtain ac- 
cess to them. 

It was my wish to obtain those pre- 
cious relics for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Phrenological Institute; and during 
the life of Dr. Nahum Capen, who was 
the only member of the B. P. S. left to 
say anything concerning their disposi- 
tion I made every effort that could be 
suggested for that purpose, even pro- 
posing to become a member of the Soci- 
ety and induce other residents of New 
York to do so, in order to have the power 
to say something as to their disposal, 
and also wrote him that in my opinion, 
could Spurzheim himself be consulted 
in the matter, he would prefer to have 
them in our Cabinet, where they could 
speak for themselves, rather than be 
stored away where it was a ‘‘ Sabbath 
day’s journey” to obtain the privilege 





*See copy of Capen’s letter to George Combe 
p. 126, vol 8, Edinburgh Phren, Jour, 
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to look at them. His final reply was 
that they could not be had. Soon after 
that, Mr. Capen passed away to the bet- 
ter land. 

This sketch is necessarily limited, al- 
though the temptation to lengthen it is 
very strong—not, however, to eulogize 


the man merely, but to credit him for 
the great good he accomplished in the 
56 years of his life in this world. ‘ 

That he may be a model for those who 
follow him as advocates of our heaven— 
born science is the prayer of 


Cc. F. W. 





STRANGE 


HE following incidents are cer- 
tainly interesting as they con- 
cerned very large amounts of money : 
The paymaster of a railroad company, 
having its headquarters in Boston, went 
out on one occasion with $30,000 to pay 
off its employes. The money was car- 
ried under his arm; wrapped up in an old 
newspaper. He stopped at a little way- 
side eating-house for dinner, and on 
going away in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness, left the money lying on a chair. 
He had not gone many miles from the 
place before he missed it, und his dis- 


may on discovering its loss can well be 
imagined. Almost desparing of recov- 
ering the package left in so public a 
place, he hurried back, and, with trem- 
bling voice, asked the woman in charge 


if she had seen the parcel. ‘‘ There’s a 
bit of paper on the chair beyant,” said 
she ; ‘‘ perhaps that’s it,” which it proved 
to be, and the gentleman returned a 
happier and a wiser man. 

A man in the same city lost a roll of 
bills amounting to $10,000, which also 
was wrapped up in a newspaper. He 
told a friend of his loss, and the friend 
made him describe all the ground he 
had been over since he had the money. 
The last place mentioned was the post- 
office. The night was wet overhead 
and slushy under foot. They visited 
the postoffice, and going to the spot 
where the man had been standing they 
found two or three bits of torn news- 
paper. It wasthe same. They looked 
further, and at last found the lost treas- 
ure. It had been kicked in turn by 
every one who came into the office, and 
when found was untied and completely 


RECOVERIES 


OF LOST MONEY. 


soaked with water. It was all there, 
however, and the friends returned to 
the hotel and spent several hours in 
cleaning and drying it. The gentleman 
was so grateful for the sensible advice 
which had saved him from serious loss 
that he took out his friend and bought 
him the handsomest gold watch chain 
that he could find in the city. 

A still more remarkable incident is re- 
lated of the finding of $130,000, lost by 
M. Pages in the Northern Railway sta- 
tion in Paris some ten years ago. As 
one Ezelot, a French soldier, was walk- 
ing with two comrades through the sta- 
tion, they noticed on the floor a small 
package wrapped in a newspaper. They 
kicked it along before them for some 
distance, and when Ezelot was getting 
into the train, going home on short 
leave, one of his comrades, picking up 
the package, thrust it into the canvas 
forage bag slung at his side, Ezelot go- 
ing on his way without having per- 
ceived the little pleasantry. Arriving 
at Neuilly, where his parents lived, Eze- 
lot’s mother, emptying the forage bag, 
discovered the bundle, but, thinking it a 
roll of old newspapers, put it on a table 
in the kitchen. There it remained for 
four or five days, till a married sister, 
calling in and seeing the package, was 
moved by an unwonted curiosity. Open- 
ing it she discovered documents repre- 
senting £26,000, the loss of which M. 
Pages had advertised throughout Eu- 
rope. The soldier and his parents, 
however, had not seen the avertisement, 
and not knowing what else to do, had 
recourse to the maire. That function- 
ary, communicating with Paris, speedily 
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brought down M. Pages, who, gladly 
paying the promised reward of £1,000, 
went off with his oddly recovered treas- 
ure. 

It would be an interesting supple- 


ment to the narrative if we could have 
a record of the feelings of the soldier 
who thrust this unexpected good for- 
tune upon Ezelot, when he heard the 
sequel of his little joke. 





2 
7c 


PARENTS MISTAKES. 


ANY mothers never understand 
al their children. Poles are set up 
in family discipline and regimen of the 
same size and heights for all, as if their 
natures were like beau-vines climbing 
up just as far and high alike. So far as 
the mother knows their real needs and 
gifts, they might as well be so many 
bean-vines. Papa John spends his 
leisure when away from the bank in his 
room upstairs, comparing and classify- 
ing insects—a fourth type of the animal 
kingdom. Heisdeeply interested in the 
diptera, particularly the sulicidze the 
flea family. He finds the flea has more 
muscular strength than any known 
animal, leaping to a distance of two 


hundred times its own length, dragging 
after it a chain a hundred times heavier 
than itself, and eating ten times its own 
weight of provision inaday. He great- 
ly admires through the microscope its 
clean, bright shelly armor, and its agil- 


ity andelegance. While thinking over 
the transformations in its development, 
he forgets that his boy John down stairs 
might do ten times more than he is do- 
ing and be a hundred times happier, if 
his energies were turned in the right 
direction with one-tenth the skill and 
patience Mr. Borerick of London has 
shown in drillinga single flea to drive 
its four wheeled ivory chaise. He 
thinks the possibilities of the Imago 
family wonderful. He only leaves his 
absorbing study twice in all the after- 
noon. It is a holiday, and from the 
window where he has been looking at 
his last arrived beetle to get a better 
light, he sees his little Eva fall down on 
the sidewalk, and in a great fury he 
descends to the nursery to insist upon 
Mrs. John’s giving hera good whipping 


for falling upon the sidéwalk and soil- 
ing her new cloak. 

The poor child has lost by the fall a 
visit to her dearest aunt, is housed up 
for the rest of the day and then must 
enjoy in addition to her misfortune the 
‘**good” whipping. Once again in the 
afternoon, he comes down from his 
perch of contemplation in another rage 
to punish Harry for picking a grass 
blade from the newly mown lawn. He 
saw this fearful breach of the paternal 
code while examining another member 
of the diptera family at the window. 
Eva's and Harry's ideas of right and 
wrong are getting rather mixed. They 
have learned through the paternal phy- 
siognomy that it must be a sin to pick a 
grass-blade or to fall down. Eva 
thinks it must be a greater crime than to 
tell alittle story. Lucy iso‘der and has 
a fine perception of color. She likes blue 
dresses and blue bonnet ribbons, and 
she looks well in blue, with her golden 
hair and clear blue eyes and lovely 
complexion, but mamma John prefers 
brown dresses with great ugly brick- 
colored plaids and bonnets to match, 
so Lucy wears the brown dresses. She 
thinks them so unbecoming that she 
walks in the back streets to hide from 
observations and goes around often to 
see Mary and try on her blue dresses to 
see how pretty they are. When she is 
old enough to earn them, she will have 
blue dresses for herself. Young John 
has a fine ear and taste for music. Papa 
John thinks music ‘‘nonsense” in a 
boy, so John goes around the corner 
when he can keep it from his father and 
plays on Edward's violin. He improves 
wonderfully. Edward's father would 
be delighted if his own boy had John’s 
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musical ability. So papa John and 
Mrs. John are trying to press these 
round children into their square holes; 
meantime everything shines in the 
house, not a grass blade is missing out- 
side. The bees and beetles in the glass 
cases are increasing ia number and va- 
riety. Little Eva is quite adroit in im- 
provising stories tokeep all annoying 
falls or mistakes from papa John. He 
is such a piece of dynamite when he 
gets roused. Papa John’s frown bounds 
the horizon of the children’s joys; they 
do not think much of whatis good or 
noble in itself ; they steer their lives so 
as to keep papa from getting mad. 
When they play papa in the nursery, 
they shout at their dolls as if they would 
take their innocent heads off, imitating 
his vociferous example, often violently 
beating thejr helpless hands and enthus- 


iastically boxing their waxen ears. 
Meanwhile papa John tries hard and 
succeeds very well in fastening all the 
bees and beetles in their cases so as to 
look perfectly natural as if at rest in 
their native element. 

Could he iook into Lucy’s starry eyes 
and see the brow arching over, then he 
might discover her artistic gift and en- 
courage it. He might see in John’s 
‘*round ear, round nose, round muscu- 
lar body” the boy’s musical gift and 
have his rare talent cultivated. He 
might leave his beetles awhile and help 
expand the folded wings in his boy’s 
soul, that the transformations therein 
incomplete, might be developed into 
strength and beauty, and lay up for 
himself in his children’s hearts a golden 
wealth of memories. 

L. M. M. 


——+ @2—__. 


HANNAH AS A MOTHER. 


HEN Hannah’s child came, she 


considered it a part of her re- 


ligious duty to take care of it. Instead, 
therefore, of going up to Shiloh to at- 
tend all the great feasts, asshe had done 
before, she staid at home for some time, 
to give personal attention to the little 
one that God had given her, and that 
was still too young to be taken with 
safety and comfort on such long jour- 
neys. No doubt she supposed she was 
worshipping God just as acceptably in 
doing this, as if she had gone up to all 
the great meetings. And who will say 
that she was notright? A mother’s first 
obligations areto herchildren. She can 
have no holier or more sacred duties 
than those which relate to them. No 
amount of public religious service will 
atone for neglect of these. She may 
run to temperanceand missionary meet- 
ings, and abound in all kinds of charit- 
able activities, and may do very much 
good among the poor, carrying blessings 
to many other homes, and Leing a bless- 
ing ‘o other people’s children, through 
the Sunday-school or Mission-school ; 


but if she fails meanwhile to care for her 
own children, she can scarcely be com 
mended as a faithful Christian mother. 
She has overlooked her first and most 
sacred duties, to give her hand and heart 
to those that are but secondary to her. 
Hannah's way evidently was the true 
one. A mother had better be missed in 
the church, and at the public meetings, 
than be missed in her own household. 
Some things must be crowded out of 
every earnest life ; but the last thing to 
be crowded out of a mother’s life should 
be the faithful and loving care of her 
children. The preacher may urge that 
every one should do something in the 
general work of the church, and the 
superintendent may appeal for teachers 
for the Sabbath-school; but the mother 
herself must decide whether the Master 
really wants her to take up any religious 
work outside her own home. For the 
work there she surely is responsible; for 
that outside she is not responsible until 
the other is well done. 

Another thing about Hannah was, 
that she looked after her own baby. She 
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did the nursing herself. She did not go 
to an intelligence office and hire a for- 
eign woman at so much a week, and 
then commit her tender child to her 
care, that she herself might have ‘‘a 
free foot” for parties and calls and 
operas, and social and religious duties. 
She was old-fashioned enough to prefer 
to nurse her own child. She does not 
seem to have felt it any great personal 
deprivation to be kept at home rather 
closely for a year or two on this ac- 
count. 

She even appears to have thought 
it a big honor and distinguished privi- 
lege to be a mother, and to do, with 
he? own hands, a mother’s duties. And 
when we think what this child became 
in after years, what the outcome was of 
all her pains and toils, it certainly looks 
as if Hannah was right. It is not likely 


she ever regretted, when she saw her 
son in the prime and splendor of his 
power and usefulness, that she had 
missed a few parties and other social 
privileges in nursing and caring for him 
in his tender infancy. If anything, 
even half so good, comes ordinarily out 
of faithful mothering, there are certainly 
few occupations open to women, even in 
these advanced nineteenth century days, 
which will yield such satisfactory results 
in the end as the wise and true bringing 
up of children. Many women are sigh- 
ing for distinctions in the professions, or 
as authors, or artists, or singers; but, 
after all, is there any distinction so noble, 
so honorable, so worthy, and so endear- 
ing as that which a true woman wins 
when ske has brought up a son who. 
takes his place in the ranks of good and 
true men ?—S. S. Times. 





SCHOOL 


HE subject of the general intro- 
duction of School Saving Banks 
into the public schools of the United 
States is being discussed by the thought- 
ful in various localities. The system 
has reformatory and economic advant- 
ages no philanthropic mind can ignore, 
The Saving School System has been 
in use in Europe since 1834, and is under 
the fostering care of the governments in 
France, England, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy. They have found 
it satisfactory and advantageous. 

American growth and development 
has been unexampled during the past 
century. Our ‘country is so big,” as 
an Englishman in London lately said 
apologetically to me after introducing 
Mr. Morris, of Sydney, as a gentleman 
from my city, ‘‘so big we get the cities 
confused.” We acknowledge the size, 
and though we do not cover Australia, 
we are ‘‘ big.” 

Instruction in the daily use, growth, 
and decay of money, inasmuch as it is 
the one acknowledged medium of earthly 
trade, is man’s primal want. The alpha- 


SAVINGS 


BANKS. 


bet introduces us to the world of letters 
and proper economy of pennies should 
acquaint us with the figures whereby we 
could early solve the problem of our 
bodily needs. Parents in some cases are 
able to administer this practical instruc- 
tion. Apportion your child at birth any 
given sum, even $10, if you are poor. 
Put it on compound interest for him. 
When he is able to reason, show him 
the note forzit, and teach him the laws 
of earning and accumulation. Keep this 
economic training of your child in view, 
and when he reaches manhood, with 
your aid, he will have a nice little in- 
come, bond or mortgage, and what is 
more vaiuable, practical, independent 
ideas of money and money’s worth. 
Girls need this nucleus and training even 
more than boys, as custom makes their 
opportunities for earning in after life 
less, while their demands are equal. 
Individual educators may exercise like. 
care, The Savings Bank System has. 
been in successful operation in the In- 
dian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., 
since 1880. Capt. R. H. Pratt said he: 
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could not teach the Indians the use of 
money without having it, so he instituted 
asystem of paying the students small 
amounts for their works and taught 
them to husband it, until they have 
large bank accounts; having now to 
their credit $5,500. 

To reach the greatest number and ac- 
complish general good we must enter 
the public schools. Mr. J. H. King, a 
French educator and ex-school commis- 
sioner of Long Island’City, N. Y., has 
devoted time and thought to the accom- 
modation of the best features of foreign 
Saving School Systems to our use. His 
plan as perfected is simple, practical, and 
excellent. 

Sixty schools in seven different 
states and territomes are now using 
it with expressed satisfaction. $58,000 
have been collected and stand to the 
credit of 9,700 pupils. Other school 
authorities are falling into line. The 
subject has been agitated by educators 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, and the sys- 
tem will be adopted in several districts 
this season. ' 

The care of administration is compar- 
atively light. The children bring their 
pennies on Monday morning only, and 
in answering to roll-call, take the money 
to their teacher, who credits it on the 
deposit slip which the pupil holds. Each 
ehild is provided with a bank book when 
he has accumulated 50 cents, and is an 
interest receiver when he has $3. The 
money is kept in a regular Savings 
Bank. 

The teacher has no power to withdraw 
or manipulate amounts, the child hav- 
ing in a little time the banking rights of 
an adult depositor. 

Instructors have ample opportunity 
while collecting the pupils’ savings to 
inculcate lessons of thrift and encourage 
generosity, which is ofien the outgrowth 
of economy. 

Much of the money now wasted on 
sweetmeats, cigarettes, and other need- 
less and hurtful indulgences, will be 
put to better use, and we shall have in 


time a purer, wiser, happier, and more 
provident nation. 
SARA LOUISA OBERHOLTZER. 





‘“*Boys Wantep.”—In the following 
vein, acontemporary serves up one of the 
greatest social ‘‘ institutions ” of the era : 
‘** Have you a boy to spare (—The saloon 
must have boys or it must shut up shop. 
Can’t you furnish it one? Itisa great 
factory and unless it can get 2,000,000 
boys from each generation for raw ma 
terial, some of these factories must close 
out, and its operatives must be thrown 
on a cold world, and the publie revenue 
will dwindle. ‘ Wanted--2,000,000 boys,’ 
is the notice: One family out of every 
five must contribute a boy to keep up 
the supply. Will you help? Which of 
your boys will it be? Have you given 
your share to keep up the supply for 
this great public institution that is help- 
ing to pay your taxes and kindly electing 
public officials for you. Have you con- 
tributed a boy? If not, some other fam- 
ily has had to give more than its share. 
Are you satisfied, voting to keep the 
saloon open to grind up boys, and then 
doing nothing to keep up the supply?’ 





“@00D MORNING.” 


“ Good-morning, world!” On the !window 


seat 
She balanced her two little timid feet ; 


She b ae with her dimpled hands, and 
sto 
Framed in like a picture of babyhood. 


The clambering vines hung low and green 
*Round the sunniest curls that e’er were 
seen. 


As she stood with beauty and light im- 


pearled, 
And bade “Good-morning ” to all the world. 


“ Good - morning, world!” and 
world heard, 
Each rustling tree and each singing bird. 


the great 


The dancing flowers and the fields of grass 
Nodded and waved at the little lass 


And the far-off hills and the sky overhead! 
Listened and beamed as the word was said ; 


And the old sun lifted his head and smiled— 
« Ceres. world!” ‘* Good-morning, 
child !” 
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SIGHT. 


Dr. JOHNSON’s OPINION—CASES IN 1773 IN THE HEBRIDES—THE PROF: UND 
HyYpnotTio TRANCE--THE CLAIRVOYANT FacuLTy—Kant’s ACCOUNT 
OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG’S CLAIRVOYANCE IN 1767. 


HEN the great (and good) Samuel 
Johnson was roaming among 
the Hebrides more than a hundred years 
ago, he inquired * if there were any re- 
mains of the second sight. Mr. Macpher- 
son, Minister of State, said he was re- 
solved not to believe it because it was 
founded on no principle. JOHNSON.— 
‘*There are many things then which we 
are sure are true, that you will not be- 
lieve. What principle is there why a 
loadstone attracts iron? Why an egg 
produces a chicken by heat? Why a 
tree grows upwards, when the natural 
tendency of all things is downward ? 
Sir, it depends upon the degree of evi- 
dence that you have.” ‘‘ Young Mr. 
M‘Kinnon,” continues Boswell, ‘‘ men- 
tioned one M‘Kenzie, who is still alive, 
who had often fainted in his presence, 
and when he recovered mentioned 
visions which had been presented to 
him.”+ 
In the Isle of Ulva, at one M‘Quar- 
rie’s house, M‘Quarrie told them a 
strong instance of the second sight.t 
He had gone to Edinburgh, he said, 
aud taken a man servant along with 


* On Tuesday, September 7, 1773, at Sky. 
+ Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. ii., chap. xv. 
tI1b., chap. xx. 


him. An old woman, who was in the 
house, said one day, ‘‘ M‘Quarrie will 
be at home to-morrow, and will bring 
two gentlemen with him ;” and she said 
she saw his servant in red and green. 
He did come home next day. He had 
two gentlemen with him, and his serv- 
ant had a new red and green livery, 
which M‘Quarrie had bought for him at 
Edinburgh, upon a sudden thought, not 
having the least intention when he left 
home to put his servant in livery ; so 
that the old woman could not have heard 
any previous mention of it. This he 
assured them was a true story. 

The ‘‘fainting fit” of M‘Kenzie will 
be recognized as the deep hypnotic 
trance. Artificially induced this is a 
beautful phenomenon. Two observed 
instances may be worth recording as 
showing the condition of the patient in 
this state as tested by the hand, the eye, 
and the ear. Both men were young, 
healthy, and in good condition, and had 
never been deeply hypnotized before. 

One subject (noted in my field book 
as C B 33; a figure given here for con- 
venience of reference) after passing 
through a stage of ‘‘ delusions ” (a stage 
of hypnotism when one is made to think 
that whatever is suggested is true and 
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act accordingly), passed gradually into 
a profound hypnotic trance. His breath- 
ing was gentle and general ; his pulsa- 
tion delicate though regular, the second- 
ary or systemic throb as heard at the 
heart being, as contrary to the normal 
beat, sharper and louder, even at the 
apex of the heart, than the primary 
throb. 

The throb at the wrist was felt to be 
firm, regular, and normal, perhaps at 
the rate of 72. It is recollected of some 
other experiments that this was excep- 
tionally free; altogether automatic, 
like a rippling brook. A somewhat later 
experiment was made when, the eyes 
fast closed, the eyelids assumed a char- 
acteristic horizontal margin ; and on the 
lids being with some difficulty parted, 
the eyeballs (as would be natural in re- 
pose) were found turned upward and 
backward, by the pulling up of one 
muscle and the relaxation of the other ; 
but while the eyes were handled, the 
pupil of one eye (and of the other as 
well) came slowly down into view, one 
more completely than the other, as they 
were relinquished. He said, on being 
awakened, that he did not dream. 

At another time afterward a second 
subject (distinguished in my memoran- 
da by C B61) having revived from a 
deep trance said he had had a beautiful 
dream. His countenance during this 
sleep was sweetly irradiated, and he 
confessed on awaking that he deeply 
enjoyed the trance; a stage of this phe- 
nomenon which was quite new to 
him. 

One, while in the partially complete 
stage was tested in the usual way for 
clairvoyance. A pen he named a pen- 
cil; a writing pad, a collar or a cuff; 
a bit of elastic—he did not know. 

On a piece of paper, the second sub- 
ject was required to draw a figure like 
the figure I drew, his face being turned 
from me. He drew what I drew—a 
triangle. ; 

The reader can easily judge each of 
these examples, trivial enough as an ex- 


periment in clairvoyance; and there 
was very little, indeed, elicited. As far 
as I know, neither was a pronounced 
clairvoyant. But the little found out. 
goes to show, in the first case, how keen 
the ear must have been to judge the 
quality itself in the objects presented ; 
and in the second case, how sharpened 
wits can work by assuming that the first 
figure one would be likely to draw or 
guess ait random would be, if nota cir- 
cle, a triangle. Any of us, wouid, per- 
haps, guess one of these figures if re- 
quired to venture a guess upon what 
figure another would first draw. Per- 
haps, however, as showing the dawnings 
of a sense not incapable of development 
these examples are of some value. 

These awkwardly-cited cases serve to 
throw light upon the condition of the 
“sensitive” when he has reached the 
profound stage of hypnotism. He is, 
indeed, in a greatly different state from 
his ordinary condition in several re 
spects; as regards pulsation—which, 
both calmer and freer, is differently ac- 
centuated—as regards the quiescent 
surface of the skin ; his passive help- 
lessness ; his characteristically exalted 
sensibility ; the strange horizontal out- 
line of the eyelid ; the diffuse or almost 
imperceptible respiration, so gentle as to 
be very striking and remarkable Again, 
in partial stages, the exalted senses—of 
hearing or of seeing. I have more than 
once known subjects to name letters at 
a long distance who were of ordinary 
normal eyesight, everything tending to 
show a large increase of perceptive 
ability along the lines of test applied. 
This, accentuated, readily accounts for 
some phenomena well known, without 
regarding imperceptible suggestions of 
the operator, a factor I have purposely 
left out of view. 

If we are not sure that a certain 
remarkable apprehensiveness related of 
Emanuel Swedenborg falls into the line 
of second sight, we can easy find it 
similar to second sight. Immanuel 
Kant, the celebrated transcendental 
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philosopher, is the historian of an oc- 
currence that took place in 1759. 

‘On Saturday, at 4 o’clock P. M.” 
he says, ‘‘ when Swedenborg arrived at 
Gottenburg from England,* Mr. Wm. 
Castle invited him to his house, together 
with a party of fifteen persons. About 
six o'clock, Swedenborg went out, and 
after a short interval returned to the 
company quite pale and alarmed. He 
said that a dangerous fire had just 
broken out in Stockholm, at the Suder- 
mahn (Gottenburg is 300 miles from 
Stockholm), and that it was spreading 
very fast. He was restless, and went 
out again. He said that the house of one 
of his friends, whom he named, was 
already in ashes, and that his own was 
in danger. At eight o'clock, after he 
had been out again, he joyfully ex- 
claimed, ‘Thank God! the fire is ex- 
tinguished the third door from my 
house.’ This news occasioned great 
consternation through the whole city, 
and particularly the company in which 
he was. It was announced to the gov- 
ernor the same evening. On the Sun- 
day morning Swedenborg was sent for 
by the governor, who questioned him 
concerning the disaster. Swedenborg 
described the fire precisely, how it had’ 
begun, in what manner it had ceased, 
and how long it had continued. On the 
same day the news was spread through 
the city, and, as the governor had 
thought it worthy of attention the con- 
sternation was considerably increased ; 
because many were in trouble on ac- 
count of their friends and property that 
might have been involved in the dis- 
aster. On the Monday evening a mes- 
senger arrived at Gottenburg, who was 
dispatched during the time of the fire. 
In the letters brought by him the fire 
was described precisely in the manner 
stated by Swedenborg. On the Tuesday 
morning the royal courier arrived at 
the governor's with the melancholy 
intelligence of the fire, of the loss it had 


*He returned there July 19, 1759. 


occasioned, and of the houses it had 
damaged and ruined, not in the least 
differing from that which Swedenborg 
had given imniediately it had ceased ; 
for the fire was extinguished at eight 
o'clock.” * 

Though I have read of two or three 
remarkable instances of Swedenborg’s 
ability to apprehend far away events as 
well as secret matters by means entirely 
unexplainable by any present knowl- 
edge that we have in general, I do not 
remember ever to have seen of them 
anv scientific explananation going so far 
into the region of the mysterious. 
Swedenborg himself is understood to 
have thought little of such examples of 
his ability as a seer. We know what 
his ordinary testimony to the means of 
obtaining such knowledge seems to be, 
tand if we are not willing to to admit 
his theory (which I do not entertain 
myself, I may say in parenthesis) we 
must find some explanation which bet- 
ter suits our prevailing notions of these 
things or remain in the same mind of 
our good and wise Doctor Johnson, who 
said to Mrs. Williams one day when at 
tea, in company with Boswell, that ‘‘ he 


*Life and Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Boston, 1860. 


+Some of Emanuel Swedenborg’s ideas concern- 
ing second sight (if that isa good name) may be 
noted here, It is said of him that when the 
Queen of Sweden asked whether his spiritual in- 
tercourse wasa science or art that could be com. 
municated to others, he said, *‘ No, that it was a 
gift of the Lord,” ‘Can you then,” said she, 
‘speak with every one deceased or only with 
certain persons?” He answered, ‘I can not con- 
verse With all, but with such as I have known in 
this world, with all royal and princely persons, 
with all renowned heroes, or great and learned 
men, whom I have known either personally or 
from their actions or writings ; consequently with 
all of whom I could form an idea ; for it may be 
supposed that a person whom I never knew, and 
of whom I could form no idea, I neither could nor 
would wish to speak with.” [Life and Writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg p. 107. 


One me A when a person objected to something 


he had said, and argued the point in his own way, 
Swedenborg is said to have replied “ I receive in- 
formation from angels upon such things.” [Ib, p. 
109.] He admits upon one occasion many months 
after he had spoken with spirits he perceived that 
if he were remitted into his former state, he 
might still fall back into the opinion that all he 
had seen was fantasy. [Ib. p. 1 

He informed one man that “every man bas 
either his good ov his bad spirit, who is not con- 
amen | with him, but sometimes a little removed 
from him, and appears in the world of spirits. 
ers) this the man living knows nothing.” [Ib. 
p. 1 
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should be glad to have some instances 
of the faculty well authenticated.”* 

I think, however, that at present 
there are people now living who can 
say as much as this and more ; for I am 
ready to add further, that I should be 
willing to know myself also what kind 
of well-known principles are sufficient 
for explanation of such phenomena of 
second sight as are already well attested; 
and to say that Mr. Swedenborg’s belief 
upon those matters, notwithstanding 
his great familiarity with their phe- 
nomena, does not in the least explain 
them, but rather puzzles me more than 
ever, since he brings in the aid of spirits, 
about which, as far as I understand, 
very little is definitely known. Eastern 
magic, if not so creditable, is a great deal 
more intelligible, Madame Blavatsky’s 
theories not excluded : who asserts, if I 
recollect correctly, that what are known 
there as apparitions are manifestations : 
not real things seen, not even so defi- 
nitely identified as a man’s “double,” 
but simply representations of things 
which may be interiorly viewed. 

So far I have written as near as I 
could about our present knowledge of 
such things; as I understand it to be ; 
supposing that clairvoyance and second 
sight ; hypnotism and trance ; the skill 
of the seer, the apprehension of the 
‘*magnetic sensitive” to be ruled by 
laws having a common character to 
each other. 


*Boswell, vol. ii., chap. iv. 


A pretty phenomenon, an account of 
which I have once introduced in the 
rough draft of this article, is that 
faculty, which two persons—both ‘‘ mag- 
netic ’"—have told me about. They see 
interiorly a face and a form of a person 
whom they know, and they say that it 
so often happens that the person soon 
meets them that when the vision is seen 
the person 1s expected to be met, and 
generally the suggestion is entirely in- 
voluntary. 

A few weeks ago a bold bank robbery 
happened in the city where I dwell. One 
of the persons just referred to told me 
that some time before it occurred, he 
being present at the counter of the bank, 
saw (by a suggestion of the possibility 
of such an event) the occurrence very 
much the same way in which it after- 
ward happened, in an imaginary line of 
acts ; in his own mind. He did not then 
speak of this imaginary scene, but of 
course thought of it afterward. 

This would not be remarkable in a 
person who is not so ‘‘ sensitive ;” since 
in another it would go no farther than 
the simple suggestion of the possibility 
of such an event, but in him the sug- 


gestion at once spread out into a mental 


scene, when the actors did what he 
thought they might do. Perhaps such 
may be the kind of origin for the vision 
of a ‘‘seer,” whose mind takes up the 
train of thought suggested and carries 
it unconsciously as well as involuntary 
on. 
HENRY OLARK. 





DRUG ADULTERATION AND 


HE indictment that hygienists 
bring against the practice of medi- 

cine as commonly pursued, viz., that it 
is experimental, and uncertain in re- 
sults, especially in cases of serious dis- 
ease, is strong enough in itself, and its 
force is recognized by all candid physi- 
cians in proportion to the extent of their 
experience. Of the four or five hun- 
dred substances having place in the ma- 


UNCERTAIN PRESCRIBING. 


teria medica of the three leading schools 
that use drugs, scarcely a dozen possess 
well defined characteristics that may be 
depended upon in favorable conditions 
of administration, 7. e., when the selec- 
tion of the drug can be said to be ap- 
propriate, and the drug itself of normal 
strength. The physician is often dis- 
appointed by the phenomena that follow 
his administration of such well known 
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drugs as quinine, belladonna, aconite, 
opium, or digitalis, and if his confidence 
in their essential virtues remains he 
must ascribe the failure of his treat- 
ment to adulteration, or to variation in 
strength that may be attributed to dif- 
ferent methods of chemical prepara- 
tion. 

Systematic examination of the tinc- 
tures, and extracts, and powders, etc., 
supplied by druggists, have shown great 
variations in quality and strength. As 
Dr. C. J. Dietz, of Toledo, said not long 
ago in a paper, ‘‘ If any one doubts for 
a moment that the remedies placed at 
our command in the retail drug store 
are unreliable and ununiform, let him 
consider the reports of the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association’s 
Committee on Adulteration for the years 
1888 and 1889.” These reports cover 
many of the ‘remedies’ in common 
use, and show variations in the quality 
and medicinal value of all, in some 
cases even the identity of a diag could 
not be determined except from the label 
placed upon the package by the dealer.” 

Tests made at different times, and by 
reliable experts, show that the tinctures 
of aconite, belladonna, digitalis, hyos- 
cyamus, gelsemium, etc., obtainable at 
the retail pharmacies varied in strength 
as 1 is to 8. 

Granting that the physician had made 
a correct diagnosis, and had ;‘‘exhibited’ 
the proper remedy, with such a fact in 
view could his medicine be trusted? or 
in the language of the committee: 
‘*What earthly chance would a doctor 
have in trying to save the life of a 
patient with such an article ?” 

Dr. Dietz illustrates in a forcible style 
the unhappy situation of a conscientious 
physician who is at the same time with 
his patient, although in a different way, 
a victim of this vicious state of affairs 
pharmaceutical. 

‘*Take the article tincture of digitalis 
for example, and suppose that you have 
a patient, suffering from some heart 
lesion, under a digitalis treatment. You 


have worked up to a 30-drops dose of a 
tincture represented by one in the scale 
aslisto8. The patient is doing nicely 
until the prescription is exhausted ; then, 
following the ordinary custom, the bot- 
tle is sent to be refilled. The druggist 
has in the mean time, obtained a new 
bottle of tincture digitalis from the same 
or another wholesaler, or he has made 
some from a F. E. or another specimen 
of drug purchased for the purpose. The 
druggist, well knowing, possibly, the 
nature of digitalis, does not hesitate to 
refill the prescription. This sample 
happens to be a good one, and ranks 
about 8 in the scale. The patient takes 
the dose, getting really about eight times 
as much action as before. The doctor is 
called in, but can do nothing, and he is 
the only one blamed for the death in 
that family. 

‘*Take the opposite position in which 
the stronger preparation was first ob- 
tained, and the dose required was only 
3 or 4 drops. The refilling was from 
the weaker sample. 

‘* Patient says after a few days’ use of 
it: ‘Medicine does no good—did do 
good at first, but does not any more. 
Guess I will try Dr. X. and see if he 
can not do good for a longer time than 
Dr. A. has.’ Doctor gets all the blame, 
druggist none. And why should he? 
The doctor has not demanded more than 
the druggist has supplied. The drug- 
gist, being no practictioner, is not sup- 
posed to know how a medicine acts, 
excepting from the testimony of the 
physician.” 

Who can wonder that the sick public 
are dissatisfied with the doctors, and are 
disposed to throw them and their physic 
to the dogs, or that so many resort to 
the ‘‘metaphysical” curers, and the 
multi-named faith healers ? 

That other effect of drug adultera- 
tion exhibited in the growing disuse of 
drugs by many physicians is the more 
healthful, and receives the approval of 
the advanced hygienist and sanitarian. 

H. 8. D. 
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THE TRUE 


HOSE who have labored and hoped 
for so many years in the reform- 
atory sphere of hygiene are beginning to 
see results of a most practical character 
in the general walks of medical practice. 
The truths that they have preached and 
taught are being absorbed into the new 
physiology of the day, and a recent 
writer thus describes how hygienic prin- 
ciples are affecting the practice and art 
of medicine: 

The great study now is to know what 
are the precise preservative and curative 
powers of the human system and of 
each particular person, and how far and 
in what way they are most available. 
Also, how they can be aided by natural 
methods, such as by air, food, water, 
exercise, etc. Hence it is that hygiene 
is no longer a thing to be patronized. It 
is radical and essential to the practice of 
medicine. Many a practitioner past fifty 
years of age has become a poor practi- 
tioner because he practices just as he 
was taught, and knows more about Ma. 
teria Medica than he does about the 
Materia Natura. The profoundest ques- 
tions now before the medical mind are 
those of nutrition, of tissue repair, of 
preservation, or renovation by natural 
processes. Flint and Gross signalized 
their latest works by insisting upon the 
change. Weir Mitchell opens his insti- 
tution for restorative treatment mostly 
along the lines of sanitary and dietetic 
methods. Sargent attempts both pre- 
vention and cure by resort to the legiti- 
mate ways of body building as Nature 
conducts it. These are but specimens of 
hundreds who have caught the advanc- 
ing light. They know how important, 
and yet how narrow, a sphere drugs 
have on the one hand, and also how 
superficial on the other are many of the 
plans of alimentation through pepsin 
and baby foods, etc. Sir Wm. Gull does 
not feel his profession compromised when 
he states that the prince of Wales, when 
sick with typhoid fever, took only two 
doses of medicine, because he knows that 
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there is greater skill in conducting the 
other lines of treatment in all that relates 
totemperature, rest, food, etc., than there 
can be in mere medication. 

The greatest mortification and embar- 
rassment to the hygienist of the present 
day is that so many think that sanitation 
means skill in finding a nuisance, rather 
than deep knowledge of causes which 
prevent their occurrence. He is the 
modern physician who, fiading results 
in the form of sickness, knows how to 
deal with them in full knowledge of the 
curative resources of the sanitary or real 
medical art. The time has really come 
when every family that can afford it, 
should put itself under the care of the 
physician, with the expectation that he 
will guide the life in particulars in which 
every one cannot be expected to have 
knowledge, and so secure vigor, and 
ward off disease. It is now more prac- 
ticable to get more service out of your 
medical adviser by his investigations of 
states of health and means of vigor, than 
it is to depend upon him merely when 
sickness has arrived. 





A HYGENIOC SUBSTITUTE FOR QUINIA ! 
—Dr.Alois Fenykovy communicates to 
a Vienna medical journal an account of 
some observations made on the treatment 
of intermittent fever by means of friction 
of the back along the spine. Many years 
ago, as stated in the Lancet, while at 
Nisch with his regiment, there occurred 
so many cases of intermittent fever that 
the stock of quinine was becoming ex- 
hausted, and, in order that the patients 
might not be entirely without some sortof 
treatment, it was ordered that they should 
be rubbed twice a day along the spine 
with simple ointment. The day after 
this order had been given, it appeared that 
the usual attack had not come on. Ac- 
cordingly, since that time Dr. Fenykovy 
has very frequently employed this treat- 
ment, and usually with marked success. 
Indeed, he says that three-fourths of his 
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cases have done very well without any 
quinine at all. What is this but a form 
of massage with associated suggestion of 
which the nervous system takes account? 


0 


SACCHARINE A Porson.—Recent re- 
searches show that saccharine, the sweet- 
est of all sweets, like all the other deriv- 
ations from coal tar, is a poison, and 
may produce the most serious results 


when habitually used even in minute 
quantities. It is made in Germany, and 
is sold for about fifteen dollars a pound. 
Its sweetening properties are about three 
hundred times as great as those of cane 
sugar, hence it is used in some manufac- 
tories as a substitute for ordinary sugar. 
R:cognizing its poisonous quality, the 
importation of saccharine has been for- 
bidden by France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Great Longevity in a Japanese 
Family.—‘‘ A thousand years in one 
household” (ikka sen-nen) is an old Japanese 
saying, employed with reference to an event 
which, in respect of extreme rarity, may be 
classed with the sight of a dead donkey or a 
tinker’s funeral. The Hochi Shimbun says 
that an instance may be found 1n the house- 
hold of a merchant called Mizuma Gensuke, 
who resides at Kanazawa, in the Saitama 
district of Sado. The family consists of 
the following members: Great-great-great- 
grandpapa Gengo, aged 130; Great-great. 
great-grandmamma Tomi, aged 132 ; Great- 
great-grandpapa Gembei, aged 101; Great- 
great-grandmamma Miyo, aged 99; Great- 
great-grandannt Yoshi, aged 105; Great- 
grandpapa Gensuke, aged 81 ; Great-grand- 
mamma Kimi, aged 79; Grandpapa Gem- 
pachi, aged 61; Grandmamma Toyo, aged 
60; Papa Genkichi, aged 40 ; Mamma Tomo, 
aged 38: Uncle Genroku, aged 35; Son 
Genshichi, aged 14; Daughter Toki, aged 
5, The united ages of the fourteen amounted 
at the close of last year to 980, and conse- 
quently became 994 on the first day of this 
year, according to the Japanese method of 
calculation. Next New Year’s Day, sup- 
posing that death had not intervened 
meanwhile, the aggregate ages would be 
1,008, and as 994 is nearer 1,000 than 1,008, 
the family have resolved to celebrate their 
ikka sen-nen this spring by a visit to the 
shrine of Ise, and afterward to Koyto, 
where the whole fourteen, from the little 
tot of 5 to the grayhead—if he still has any 
hair—of 130, will go sightseeing in company. 


Who Invented the Steamboat ? 
—It seems to be a favorite policy of the 
local press throughout the country to occa- 
sionally print an account of some one who, 
as has just been discovered, is the true and 
original inventor of some great invention 
now in practical use for these great many 
years. An instance of this kind is the story 
now afloat to the effect that to a New 
Hampshire man, Captain Morey, belongs 
the credit of having invented the steam- 
boat. It is stated that fully fourteen years 
previous to Fulton’s famous experiment 
with the Clermont, Morey bad built a small 
boat, and in the test on the Connecticut 
River, it attained a speed of four miles per 
hour against the current. It is said that 
after this experiment Morey went to New 
York with his models and had several inter- 
views with Fulton, who suggested some 
improvements, and as it is claimed that 
Fulton in this manner obtained the idea of the 
steamboat. The story, we think, lacks the 
elements of truthfulness, containing too 
much mere ‘‘ tradition.” 

Professor Winchell’s Paste.— 
Professor Alex. Winchell uses a cement 
that will stick anything. The recipe is: 
Take two ounces of clear gum arabic, one 
ounce and a half of fine starch, and one 
half ounce of white sugar. Pulverize the 
gum arabic, and dissolve it in as much 
water as the laundress would use for the 
quantity of starch indicated. Dissolve the 
starch and sugar in the gum solution. Then 
cook the mixture in a vessel suspended in 
boiling water, until the starch becomes 
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clear. The cement should be as thick as 
tar, and kept so. It can be kept from spoil- 
ing by dropping in a lumpof gum-camphor, 
or a little oil of cloves or sassafras. This 
cement is very strong indeed, and will stick 
perfectly to glazed surfaces, and is good to 
repair broken glass, rocks, minerals, or 
fossils. 


How to Determine the Earth’s 
Size.—The method of determining the size 
of the earth that is theoretically simple, is 
described by a scientific journal as follows : 
It is a well-known fact that the farther west 
one travels the later the sun rises, and that 
by traveling completely around the world 
in a westerly direction we can make the 
sun fall behindhand an entire day. The 
same is true of the stars and other heavenly 
bodies and since it is more usual to use 
the stars in the process of measuring the 
earth than to use the sun, we shall confine 
our attention to them. First, we must un- 
derstand that owing to the fact that the stars 
rise 3m. 56s. earlier each night, the sidereal 
day is only 22h. 56m. 4s. long instead of 
24h. Anyone can satisfy himself of this 
by noting that, owing to the revolution of 
the earth around the sun, any given star 
will rise 366 times in a year, while the sun 
rises 365 times. The stars will therefore 
gain 1-366th of a day each day, which is 
236s. or 3m. 56s. Now let us imagine to 
ourselves, A and B on the earth’s equator, 
and diametrically opposite to one another. 
By means of a telegraph wire they can set 
their clocks exactly alike, and after they 
have done so it is plain that B will see Sirius 
rise exactly twelve hours later than A. Now 
suppose B moves his observation eastward 
till he is only a quarter of the earth’s cir- 
cumferance away from A, then it is plain 
that he will see Sirius rise six hours later 
than A. If B moves eastward again until 
he is only an eighth of the circumference 
away from A, he will see Sirius rise three 
hours later than A; and so on, Suppose, 
now, that the two observers are only thirty 
or forty miles apart, and that by careful 
observing it is found out that B sees the star 
precisely 2m. 14.7s. later than A; and let 
us further suppose that when the distance 
is carefully measured with a steel tape it is 
found to be thirty-eight miles, 1,622 yards. 
Then as the difference in time is to an entire 
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day, so is this distance to the circumference 
of the earth. Thus the circumference is 
figured out as 24,897 miles, and the diame- 
ter 7,925 miles. 


Our Climate Not Changing.— 
Mr. Cleveland Abbe, of the Meterologica) 
Building at Washington, who is the reah 
founder of our weather service, takes up in 
the Forum the popular idea that our climate 
ischanging. After showing in an interest- 
ing way how changes, if any occur, are cal- 
culated from meteorological tables, he 
shows that rational climatology gives no 
basis for the much-talked-of influence upon 
the climate of a country produced by the 
growth or destruction of forests, the build- 
ing of railroads or telegraphs, and the cul- 
tivation of crops over a wide extent of 
prairie. ‘‘ Any opinion as to the meteoro- 
logical effect of a man's activity,” he says, 
‘** must be based either upon the records of 
observations or on a-priori theoretical reas- 
oning. Now the records of experience are 
exceedingly diverse in various parts of the 
world, and lead to no uniform conclusion. 
The paleontological evidences of the for- 
mer existence of animals and plants where 
they can not now thrive, show clearly that 
great changes have taken place during geo- 
logical ages, perhaps 50,000 years distant ; 
but no important climatic change has yet 
been demonstrated since the human history 
began.” 


. 


What Man is Made Of.—Dr. 
Lancaster, a London physician and surgeon, 
recently analyzed a man and gave the re- 
sults to his class in chemistry. The body 
operated upon weighed 154.4 pounds. The 
lecturer exhibited upon the platform 23.1 
pounds of carbon, 2.2 pounds of lime, 22.3: 
ounces phosphorous, and about one ounce 
each of sodium, iron, potassium, magnesi- 
um, and silicon. Besides this solid residue- 
Dr. Lancaster estimated that there were 
5,595 cubic feet of oxygen, weighing 121 
pounds; 105,900 cubic feet of hydrogen, 
weighing 15.4 pounds, and 52 cubic feet of 
nitrogen in the man’s body. All of these 
elements combined in the following: One 
hundred and twenty-one pounds of water, 
16.5 pounds gelatine, 1.32 pounds fat, 8.8 
pounds fibrin and albumen, and 7.7 pounds. 
of phosphate of lime and other minerals. 
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NEW YORK, 
May, 1890. 





TO TEACH OR NOT TO TEACH. 

A PROMINENT educational organ, in a 
late number, has an article on the qual- 
ifications of teachers, and makes the 
strong assertion that no one should teach 
who has not ‘‘a call” forsuch work. By 
this statement we infer that the writer 
means that he who would teach feels 
himself specially adapted to the sphere 
of guiding the young in the lines of 
mental development. The ‘essential ” 
qualification, we are told by this organ, 
is ‘‘power of control” or ‘ govern- 
ment,” but we are not told the nature of 
this ‘‘power of control.” A man or 
woman may possess that poise of 
character that will enable them to bear 
themselves with dignity and firmness in 
a school-room, and to maintain a good 
degree of order. Thus they may exhib- 
it ‘‘ power of control” and yet they may 
fail to be good teachers in the true sense 
of the term. Discipline is of high im- 
portance in school management, but it 
is far from covering the majority of the 
essentials. ° 

We are also told by the same organ 
that ‘‘scholarship” is the other of the 
‘*two prime qualifications for a teach- 
er.” But manifestly a man may have 
high scholarship and yet be a poor 


teacher. Now according to our view of 
the subject the prime essential is to un- 
derstand character, and the next facility 
in imparting instruction. The dignity, 
firmness and tact that would make one 
a good drill master are most valuable 
adjuvants in school, and conduce to the 
best success, but there have been admir- 
able teachers who were lacking in the 
elements of discipline. We do not find 
that Arnold of Rugby was distinguished 
by qualities of severity or rigid method 
in his relations to his famous boy pu- 
pils but was al ways kind and affectionate; 
an amiable teacher in strong contrast to 
a rigid disciplinarian. And yet what a 
teacher! How grateful the tributes of 
Tom Brown and the hundred others 
who sat under his instruction ! 

A graduate of Williams College told 
me one day of the attitude of the late 
Mark Hopkins toward the young men 
who came under his care, It was always. 
gentle and kind, yet there was a mastery 
about it that every student recognized. 
He seemed to know the nature of every 
youth, and was rich in counsel suited 
to each case. For this reason no stu- 
dent could stay long at Williams with- 
out learning to esteem Dr. Hopkins, 
and to take pleasure in winning his ap- 
proval. 

We remember well a teacher of our 
college days who was‘no disciplinarian, 
far from it, and a man, too, who made 
no display of scholarship in the class- 
room, and yet there was no other man 
in the faculty to whom we so promptly 
went at recitation time, and in whose 
room there were fewer incidents of dis- 
order or mischief making. That teacher 
was John William Draper, the eminent. 
chemist and discoverer. I trow every 
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student who enjoyed his instructions 
during the long professorship that was 
his in connection with the New York 
University, recalls his name with rever- 
ence. Always kind, frank, simple in 
manner, he invited the same conduct in 
his pupils, and his inimitable way of 
explaining scientific principles and con- 
ducting experiments made the lesson of 
his hour clear to the dullest perception. 
Of his scholarship the world outside 
our college walls knew far more than 
we boys who sat daily under his lips. 
But later in life we learned what his 
simple, easy methods meant, how broad 
was his mastery of nature’s secrets, 
and how profound his erudition. 

They who would be successful with 
children must have the ‘call ” to teach; 
in other words, they should love the 
vocation for itself, and should have 
those elements of personal constitution 
that enable them to adapt themselves to 
the children put under their training. 

Knowledge of the child mind is the 
prerequisite of this adaptation, and such 
knowledge is no simple matter. Indeed, 
it is so complex that the system of peda- 
gogics that does not give it a prominent 
place is greatly defective, and sure to 
fail of high attainment. 


pease 


GRATITUDE 4N ESSENTIAL. 
WovULD not the world be brighter if 
more expression were given to the feel- 
ing of gratitude? It seems to be consid- 


ered in some circles unnecessary or un- 
dignified to show by look and word that 
one is indebted to another for anything. 
A kind act may be interpreted as a mere 
matter of personal duty on the part of 
him who does it, but that does not nulli- 


fy the propriety of some expression on 
the part of the benefited to show that 
he appreciates the kindness. 

* We suppose, however, that this is not 
the view taken of benevolent acts by those 
who ignore a grateful emotion. They 
assume, we are inclined to think, a 
special privilege ; that they are entitled 
to what they get from others, and there 
is no need ‘“‘to make a fuss” about 
things that are after all, commonplace. 

There is a-class of beggars met every 
day on the street who stand with head 
bent to one side, eyes pathetically up- 
lifted, and a hand extended with open 
palm. Whatever one drops into that 
open palm is received with very slight 
movement of the eyelids or a tremor of 
the lip, while the attitude remains un- 
changed. These beggars appeal by their 
very posture to the benevolent, and the 
coin dropped into the hand is but a re- 
sponse to the expression of urgent need 
artistically depicted in face and form. 

But your average ingrate, as met in 
society, makes no appeal in this im- 
ported fashion ; his expectation is in the 
nature of a demand, and often the gift 
is received with an air of condescension. 
It is the giver who should feel grateful 
that his kindness is accepted. 

Really, it does not appear to be under- 
stood that gratitude has something in it 
of cheer to both sides, and when sin- 
cerely and frankly expressed warms the 
whole mental being of the beneficiary. 
It is really one of the most wholesome 
As expressed by 
children its joy-giving influence is seen 


of human emotions. 


in a marked degree, and whoever recog- 
nizes its relation to sunny, cheerful char- 
acter knows how its repression conduces 
to frigid, taciturn mannerisms. 
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Then let us keep alive the mental ele- 
ments that enter into gratitude. It is 
not the manifestation of a single faculty, 
but of several in combination, and those 
in the higher range of human sentiment. 
No man or woman is sosituated that oc- 
casion does not offer daily for the ex- 
pression of gratitude, and its lack in any 
one can be taken as significant of defec- 
tive culture in things that concern true 
happiness. 


- 


PREHISTORIC MAN AN EPICURE. 

AN English microscopist has been ex- 
amining the teeth of a prehistoric skull, 
and his findings are iuteresting because 
of their fresh contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the life of stone-age man. In 
the cement like deposit surrounding some 
of these teeth the microscope revealed 
minute relics of food in such variety 
that we must conclude that those early 








people, or at least the race that inhabited 
Western Europe, were far from restrict- 
ed in forms of diet, for there appeared to 
be bits of wheat husk, vegetable and 
fruit cells, particles of fish and animal 
bone, barblets of feathers and other food 
indications. All these things point to 
the conclusion that our prehistoric an- 
cestors who lived so long ago that we 
can not definitely fix the date, and to 
whom some archeologists have imputed 
a low mental condition, were intelligent 
enough to recognize the bountiful supply 
of nutritious elements that nature afford- 
ed. It would appear, too, that they were 
sufficiently advanced to cultivate the soil, 
and to be able to exercise a taste or pref- 
erence for certain kinds of food. Cer- 
tainly the man we can design from a 
tooth in this fashion is much removed 
from the ape as we know him, or from 
thesupposititiousdryopithecoid improve- 
ment of the miocene strata. 
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{o fxr ff orrespondents 


Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


A.ways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro. 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 


to the Editor in the prof: pacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








KNOWLEDGE OF THE FAace.—Question.—I 
would like to know very much some things 
about the face; In fact there about a hun- 
dred questions I want to ask about human 
nature, but the one I am going to ask is 
this: What good or intellectual faculties 
are lacking in a narrow face? 

MRS. W. M. 

Answer.—There are several books that 
you might read with good result. On the 
catalogue of the Fowler & Wells Company 
you will find a list of treatises on both physi- 
ognomy and phrenology. A perusal of 
some of them would furnish the answers to 
many of your questions. A narrow face 
usually intimates that the intellectual facul- 
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ties are somewhat limited in their range of 
action, are specific rather than general, and 
do their best work when devoted to simple 
purposes. There may be sharpness of dis- 
cernment and a ready intuition with the 
narrow head and face, and we expect to 
find also amiability of disposition if the 
forehead is high, and the crown well 
rounded. 


Measurine THe Heav.—P. R.—Observers 
have used several methods for determining 
the size of the head in life, but whatever the 
manner there is a lack of perfect accuracy. 
For ordinary comparison we use measure- 
ments with tape line; for circumference, over 
the head from ear opening to ear opening ; 
over the head from the root of the nose 
to the occipital prominence; around the 
centre of the forehead from the tragus of 
one ear to the tragus of the other, and also 
around the centre of the occipital region 
from ear opening to ear opening. Also the 
length, breadth and height of the head by 
‘caliper measurement. In taking the breadth 
of the head, it is well to measure it at three 


regions—between the temples, centrally at 
a point about an inch above the ears, and 
posteriorly at the junction of the occipital, 


temporal and parietal bones. In estimating 
the capacity of skulls the method by the dis- 
placement of water is agood one. A water- 
‘tight box, ten inches in length, breadth, 
and height may be made. In this water to 
the depth of five inches is poured ; then the 
skulls with sutures carefully sealed, so as 
to admit no water to their interiors, are 
pressed into the water, crowns down, until 
sunk to the ear and super orbitar level. 
‘The height to which the water has risen is 
marked and the difference in inches between 
that mark and the five inch level shows the 
capacity of the brain pan, including, of 
course, the bone covering. A more con- 
venient method is that of filling the skull to 
be measured with small shot, through the 
large basal opening, but the water method, 
if carefully practiced is more accurate. 


Sexvat Lyoontrinence.—W. M.—It seems 
0 us that you do not sufficiently consider 
your part in the sad state of your domestic 
‘life, for if you did realize how much is due 
‘to your own conduct it wouid be but reason- 
‘able to expect that you would so act as to 


avoid the consequences that bring to your 
wife so much of suffering and to your grow- 
ing family so much of discomfort and trial. 
A distinguished doctor once said to a lady 
who complained that every time she moved 
her arm it pained greatly, ‘‘ Don’t moved it 
then, madam.” We have but to repeat the 
like advice to you. A man who professes 
to be kind to wife and family is very incon- 
sistent, if mot something worse, if he keeps 
doing things that make them miserable. 
Then, too, if he bewails his ill luck, and 
protests that it makes him wretched to see 
their sufferihg, he must be mentally disor- 
dered if not quite insane to persist in con- 
duct that injures himself as well as them. 

Why not restrain your animal nature, and 
be more of the man? You should do your 
simple duty in this matter. Be continent. 
Respect the feelings and wishes of your 
wife. Her rights are equal to yours. The 
man who does not believe this social prin- 
ciple is not fit to be the husband of a worthy 
woman. In marriage he is likely to deteri- 
orate morally, and to drag wife and family 
downward toward a brutish level. By the 
culture of your higher nature, and the re- 
pressing of your passions and selfish pro- 
penusities by an earnest, sympathetic inter- 
est in the growth and welfare of your cbil- 
dren, you will show yourself the true man, 
and so rise in self respect. You must do 
this if you would secure the end a man 
commonly wants in his maturity—a happy 
home. 

If an apology is asked by some reader for 
the plain talk indulged in the above, we 
make it now, but at the same time must ex- 
press our sense of the injury done to our 
manhood by the weak confession of so 
many for habitual sinning in domestic life, 
“*T can’t help it.” 


IMPORTANCE OF CAUSALITY.—Question.— 
Why should Causality be called one of the 
noblest faculties, and yet when marked 
very large the word “ Restrain” follows 
the description of the organ ? M. B. V. 

Answer.—Any faculty may in a given 
case be too strong to produce harmo- 
ny of character; and also any faculty may 
some times be too weak. A faculty much 
too strong for the others will make a person 
warped and uabalanced. If it be Causality 
he may be too speculative and impractical 
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and then it should be restrained and not 
allowed to master every other quality. 

Topacoo aNnD CatTarru.—Question.—I 
have known doctors to advise people to 
smoke who had catarrhal trouble, alleging 
that the tobacco smoke dried up the exces-. 
sive mucous secretion. What do you think 
of such advice for me? 1 am a victim of 
catarrh. 


Answer.—We have known of such ad- 
vice, but are not ready to sanction it. To- 
bacco has a poisonous effect upon the sys- 
tem. Experiments by different physiolo- 
gists have proved that smoking affects di- 
gestion, the action of the heart and the 
nervous system. It is a nerve depressant, 
or paralysant—thus reducing the tone of the 
functions generally. Catarrh, as a rule is a 
functional trouble—at least in its early 
stages—and due to a reduced nervous state. 
Everybody whv knows anything about to- 
bacco pathologically will tell you that it has 
great power as a laxative of muscular fi- 
bre, and this effect alone can explain 
much of the heart disturbance of regular 
smokers, and also explain why smoking 
will cause throat and nose trouble. Dr. 
Morell Mackenzie, the throat specialist, 
so well known in the case of the late Em- 
peror Frederick, says that ‘* the baleful ef- 
fects of immoderate smoking” can be seen 
‘* writ large on nearly every part of the mu- 
cous membrane of the throat.” The use 
of tobacco is in very many cases at the bot- 
tom of nose, throat, and eye affections that 
are ascribed to almost every thing else. 


a+ 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr. JoszpH Hurrorp, of Ohio, is one of 
the many illustrations of longevity among 
practicing phrenologists. He is now over 
eighty years of age, and promises to live 
many yearslonger. A sketch of him will 
appear in an early number of this journal. 

Viscount Hamppen, an ex-Speaker of the 
House of Commons, has gone into trade as a 
retail dealer in provisions. He carries on a 
dairy farm on strict business principles, and 
every egg is said to be marked, and every 
pat of butter stamped with a coronet and a 
letter H. No doubt this stamp makes his 
goods sell readily. 


GENERAL JuBat Earty, of La. lottery 
fame, has given $1,000 toward the expenses 
of the exercises at the unveiling of the Lee 
monument which is to take place at Rich- 
mond, Va., on May 29. No doubt the lot- 
tery business will be helped by this sagacious 
act. 





WISDOM.’ 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


RrowNess of mind will hide the poverty of 
the poor. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is 
above their own capacity.—Rochefoucauld. 

Disoretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide in all the duties of life.— Addison. 

Hope is like the sun, which, as we jour- 
ney toward it, casts the shadow of our bur- 
den behind us. 

Work within the lines of your strength. 
Do not imagine that you are nothing be- 
cause you are not everything. 


Tue cheerful are the busy. When trouble 
knocks at your door, or rings the bell, he 
will generally retire if you send him word 
you are engaged. 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper; but heisthe more excellent who can 
suit his temper to any circumstances.— Hume 


MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





‘*T say, doctor, you who know medicine 
from A to Izzard, what do you do yourself 
when you have a badcold?” Physician (who 
does not believe in giving advice gratis) 
** Cough.” 

THERE are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is, that 
they haven’t any mind; the other, that they 
haven’t any business. 

‘*We must have a class of men between 
the laity and the ministry,” said Mr. Moody, 
recently. ‘‘Sure, we have them already,” 
was the comment of a witty Irishman. 
‘* They are the women, God bless them.” 
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OUR BIRTHRIGHT. 


YE hold these truths to be self-evident: 

1. That the earth is capable of sup- 

porting the population living upon 

it, and that the American Continent is cap- 

able of supporting a population many times 

greater than the number of persons no living 
on our soil. 

2. That our people are a frugal, industrious 
and enterprising people, prolific in thought 
willing to work with their hands; skilled 
in the application of every kind of mechanical 
device to the assistance of labor, and that they 
do produce every useful commodity, largely 
in excess of their own requirements, even if 
every person on the continent were provided 
with aburidance. 

3. That it is not possible for the American 
people to consume what they produce, even 
at the present rate of production, while by 
employing labor production might be many 
times increased. 

4. That the only important factor in the 
great problem, how the people are to live in 
this country is the RATIO between consump- 
tion and production. 

If this ratio is merely subsistence, then they 
have a right to subsist. If it is abundance, 
then they have a right to plenty. If it is lux- 
ury, they have a right to live luxuriously. 

We claim that we the people, have a right 
to all that we can create. That we own this 
continent, and are not very largely in debt for 
it; that the limit of our right to enjoy is the 
limit of the soil to produce, and the willing- 
ness of our hands to labor. 

That our claim to the wealth of this country 
is not limited to the simple possibilities of 
what our hands can earn working for some 
kind of a task master to be paid wages, and to 
buy inan artificial market simply what the 
wage money will pay for; but we claim the 
inalienable right of every American citizen to 
an equal share of the undivided wealth of this 
country, and we disclaim entirely the right of a 
few to usurp ownership and to keep in perpetu- 
al vassalage any class of American citizens, 
every individual of whom is born in a condi- 
tion of freedom, fraternity, and equality. We 
claim also, that if any citizen be without patri- 
mony he is not free and equal, but must 
necessarily become the subject of some other 
citizen. Then freedom is not universal, but 
only belongs to the dominant class. 

The dominant class in any community is 
he classs who own the property. Then it 
necessarily follows that any class not owning 
property is a serf, or subject class. But it is 
not according tothe geniusof American in- 


stitutions that there shall be a class of serfs in 
this country, but the person who is compelled 
to work for a subsistence, and pay rent fora 
place to dwell in, is necessarily a slave and 
a dependent. 

A person who does not own a foot of ground 
whereon he may stand, that some other per- 
son may not come along and drive him off, can 
not properly be called a citizen. Now which 
shall be sacrificed, the citizen or our feudal 
systems? 

Citizenship means rights which other citi- 
zens are bound to respect. The pauper class 
have not an earthly right except to breathe. 
They may be driven anywhere, and herded 
like cattle, and fully four millions of people 
are in this condition in the United States to- 
day. Is this the best possible outcome of the 
great battle for freedom that was fought by 
the fathers of the Republic? The question is 
very pertinent. Were their labors, and sacrifi- 
ces, and achievements really a failure, and has 
the battle of freedom yet to be fought? If so, 
the sooner we get about it the better. 

The people of the Colonies tought their own 
battles, and gained their own victories. They 
did not wait for some other people to show 
them how, or to stand in their stead at the 
cannon’s mouth. They simply made up their 
minds what they wanted, and pressed their 
demands with an energy not to be denied, 
Can it be possible that after the growth of 
one hundred years we are less capable of 
knowing what we want, or how to get it, than 
the early settlers of anew country? No, we 
do not believe it. 

1. We want a place whereon to dwell. This 
is the first want and the first right of every 
human being—a right so self-evident that 
even six thousand years ago it was provided 
foras a birth-right. If progress means drift- 
ing away from every thing practical, let us go 
back tothe Mosaic law for precedent (rather 
than to the laws of the Goths and Picts.) The 
first law of our being is that the human body 
occupies space; therefore the first right of a 
citizen isa place whereon to dwell. The birth- 
right is the first right ever talked about. 
Esau bartered his birth-right for a mess of 
pottage. The American people have given 
theirs away for nothing. The fathers of the 
Revolution fought the battles of freedom, and 
gained the victory, so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, that they might leave the Ameri- 
can continent, as an inheritance, to their fos- 
terity forever. And they did leave it with- 
out debt or incumbrance of any kind, title 
undisputed, and indisputable. 
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But we were imbecile enough to nurse such 
a progeny as the slave power till it destroyed 
the family unity, arrayed part against part, 
brought us into sectional strife, then into civil 
war, and worst of all found us so wanting in 
common understanding as to mortgage our 
continent. Next to the error of perpetuating 
slavery for a hundred years we never have 
committed so unpardonable a blunder as that 
of bonding our inheritance. 

But that is a subject too voluminous to be 
treated in a paragraph, and the writer hardly 
knows how to do the reader better justice 
than to refer him to the various works on Po- 
litical Economy that have been published by 
the new school of teachers on that subject. 
Notably on that list may be mentioned “ The 
Money Question,” by Wm. A. Berkey. 

Leaving the financial question in the money 
sense for the time being, we confine our at- 
tention in this article to the rights of the 
American citizen to an inheritance in land, 
and by an inheritance in land we mean a por- 
tion of land, and not merely some kind of 
talk about it. We have had a great deal of 
4th of July buncome about the inheritance of 
the free born American, and yet he is just as 
landless, and homeless, and helpless, if any 
kind of calamity befalls him, as any child of 
monarchy that ever was born. 

To be sure, as a whole people, we owna 
continent, but as individuals we own little or 
nothing. Now it is the province of a true re- 
public to see to it that her individual citizens 
are provided for. Life is mainly an individ- 
ual affair. We are born individually, we live 
individually, we die individually, and rights to 
be worth any thing must be guaranteed to us 
individually. To be sure we have certain 
community interests, and where we have we 
claim community rights. These include every 
kind of public thoroughfare, the water courses, 
the common schools, the public mails, and 
should include artificial lights and every kind 


of travel by rail, horse cars not excepted, and. 


the transmission of news by the electric tele- 
graph. 

Instead of having the property all controlled 
by the State we propose that the people shall 
own as individuals, all the wealth of the con- 
tinent that is not included in community rights. 

And we also propose to see to it that the in- 
dividual citizen shall be guaranteed his or her 
individual rights, and that these be held as 
sacred and inviolate asthe community rights. 

As things now stand no person or combina- 
tion of persons dare to obstruct the public 
thoroughfares, the water courses, the admin- 
istration of government. or anything that be- 
longs to the public. 


It will only require a little education and a 
little legislation to make it impossible for any 
power whatever to interfere with the rights of 
the citizen, and first of all rights we claim 
emphatically the right of a place whereon to 
dwell; a right so sacred that we inherit it by 
our birth; and that no human being can be 
justly deprived of it; and that we have no 
right to call ourselvesa republic while we 
drive our people about from stall to stall, like 
cattle in the market place, and more than 
three-fourths of our number have no more 
settled abode than a tribe of wandering 
gypsies. 

How we are to obtain this land—or rather 
possession of our individual portion of it—is 
the question that will naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader. We will discuss that part 
of this subjeet in a future number. 

In fact we can tell you nowina sentence, 
Remember that LAw, in this country is the 
express will of the people. Make up your 
minds what you want, and then contrive a 
plan for working harmoniously till you get it. 

The Old Homestead act came from some 
one raising the campaign cry, vote yourself a 
home. Let the labor organizations through- 
out the land send up the cry, Vote yourself a 
home and a thousand dollars to go with it. 
Don’t be afraid to ask for what you want. 
The land is yours and the money also. In 
the mean time, let the school-boys debate this 
subject at every cross roads school house. Let 
the family talk it over at the fireside, and let 
the voter discuss at the town meeting the im- 
portant question. Has the American citizem 
a right to a foothold upon the soil, and if so, 
have we, the people of this generation, enough 
of character and enterprise to assert that 

CAROLINE A. BLODGETT. 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these- 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers: 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent: 
publications, especially those related in any way to- 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





In A Country Town. By Annette L. Noble, 
author of “ Miss Janet’s Old House.” 16mo, 
pp. 385. Cloth. $1.25. New York: Na- 
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tional Temperance Society and Publication 

House. 

“ Miss Janet’s Old House”’ was a well con- 
ceived and neatly wrought out story of youth- 
ful life, and they who have read it will receive 
this new book from the same author with a 
rea .y good nature. The seaside picture that 
greets us on opening the book is a promise in 
itself of an interesting story, which is really the 
case. The author describes well a little country 
village and a variety of people who live in it. 
The moral lesson is derived mainly from a 
sad incident of opium intemperance, which is 
neatly and unobtrusively woven into the cur- 
rent of talk and narrative that fill the volume. 
The book is an accession to the list of the 
Temperance Society’s that is above the aver- 
age in quality. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE AND 
Surcery. By G. A. Liebig, Jr., Ph. D., 
Lecturer on Medical Electricity, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, etc., 
and George H. Rohe, M. D., Professor of 
Obstetrics and Hygiene, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore, etc. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 383. F. A. Davis, Phila- 
delphia and London. 

The importance of Electricity in Therapeu- 
tics has become established, and from a once 
small, empirical beginning a system of treat- 
ment has been formulated that involves exten- 
sive study and much practice for its mastery. 
The literature of medical electricity has been 
growing meanwhile. Thirty years ago scarcely 
one educated physician in a thousand paid any 
attention to the then innovation, and he who 
did incurred the risk of censure for tampering 
with absurd and quackish devices. To-day a 
library could be formed of the books and 
theses written by careful observers and practi- 
tioners, and in Europe and America physi- 
cians and surgeons of the highest character 
advocate the use of the galvanic battery in 
nerve diseases and certain forms of tissue 
change. 

An examination of the treatise before us 
shows it to be a carefully prepared digest of 
the subject indicated by its title. The purpose 
of its author has been to furnish the medical 
profession with a treatise in which the theory 
and practice of electrical therapeusis should 
be presented in a systematic and scientific 
form, and at the same time be so clear and in- 


telligible that the average physician could 
employ it as a trustworthy guide in his prac- 
tice. We think that this purpose has been well 
accomplished, and a work of high value has 
been given to the medical profession. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sounp EnGiisH. A Language for the World. 
By Austin Knuflach, author of “German 
Simplified,” etc., etc. G. E. Stechert, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

A brochure of sixty pages that suggests a 
well considered method for the phonetic rep- 
resentation of the English language. The 
author as a teacher of languages writes from 
the point of view of experience rather than of 
theory and so offers points that the advocates 
of spelling reform may examine to advantage. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Su- 
PERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, March 6-8, 1889. 

Acknowledging the courtesy of the Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. N. H. R. Dawson, 
for this and other documents, we would say 
that we find this pamphlet of 300 pages an 
interesting review of the status of American 
schools, as concerns especially the following 
subjects: The Training of Teachers, Manual 
Training, City Superintendents, Examina- 
tions. Higher Education, and Education in the 
South. Of these, Manual Training occupies 
the larger space, as it properly does in the 
discussions of to-day’s school methods. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SKELETON. By Bee- 
cher W. Waltermire. No. 2 of the “ Peer- 
less Series.”” Published by J. S. Ogilvie, 
New York. 

A singular story of a very attenuated man 
who slips into the bowels of the earth through 
a bore for natural gas. A sort of imitation of 
Poe without Poe’s genius and culture. 


THE HIsTorY OF FEDERAL AND STATE AID 
TO HIGHER EpucaTIon in the United States. 
By Frank W. Blackman, Ph. D. No. 9 of 
“Contributions to American Educational 
History,” and No. 1 of the Circulars of In- 
formation, issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1890. 

In this essay of 340 pages the writer dis- 
cusses the subject comprehensively and with 
much force. 
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THERE was recently published a Physiology, which presents the matter in a 
new form, making this subject the most attractive and the easiest to teach of any 
on the course of study, z 

This Physiology is called “The Man Won- 

DERFUL in the House Brautirut,” and is an 

allegory, teaching the principles of Physiology 

and Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants and 

Narcotics, and is to-thi$.subject what Pilgrim’s 

Progress is to religious thought and teaching. 

The House is the Body, in which the Founda- 
» tions are the Bones, the Walls are Muscles, the” 

Skin and Hair the Siding and Shingles, the 

Head an Obgervatory in which are found a pair 

of Telescopes, and radiating from it are the 

Nerves which ate compared to a Telegraph, 

while communications are kept up with the 

Kitchen, “Dining-room, Pantry, Laundry, etc. 

The House is heated with a Furnace, supplied with Telephone and Telegraph 
Appointments and a Wonderful Phonograph. There are also Mysterious Chambers, 
and the whole is protected by a Burglar Alarm. In this charming story we learn 
all about how we Grow, how we See, Hear, Feel, and Smell, and Talk; how food 
is made a part of our bodies. In studying the inhabitant of the House, the “Man 
Wonderfui,* we learn of his growth, development, and habits of the guests whom 
he introduces. .-He finds that some of them are friends, others are doubtful ac- 
quaintances, and some decidedly wicked. Under this form, we ascertain the 

effects of Food and Drink, Narcotics and Stimulants. 


IT IS A WONDERFUL BOOK, 


which if placed in the hands of children will lead them to the truths of Physiology 
and Hygiene, and the Laws of Life and Health in a way they will never forget. 


USE IT WITH “THE MAN WONDERFUL MANIKIN” 


and wonderful success is sure. By the use of the Manikin the parts referred to as 
the House, Foundation, Walls, Kitchen, Pump, etc., etc., can be examined and 
the exact location and relative sizes noticed. By the use of these two publications 
the “Science in Story” has been presented in a wonderfully attractive forn. 

This allegory will teach how to avoid violation of the Laws of Health, and 
many causes of disease. It meets the requirements of the laws, and in those 
departments where only a few minutes per day can be devoted to this subject, it 
is so attractive that it is easily remembered, while in higher grades we have our 
whole subject based on a never-to-be-forgotten allegory. 


The Man Wonderful Manikin, $5.00. The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful, very fully illustrated, $1.50. Both will be sent by mail for $5.50. 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York 





